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Ready at Last?! 


The Educational Event of the Year. 


APPLETON 8’ 
New Arithmetics. 


TWO VOLUMES. 
Magnificently Illustrated, Philosophically Treated. 


THE SERIES: 


I, NUMBERS ILLUSTRATED, 


In Language, Drawing, and Reading Lessons. An Arithmetic for Primary Schools. 
By A. J. RICKOFF and E. C. DAVIS. Introductory Price, 36 cents. 


II. NUMBERS APPLIED. 


A complete Arithmetic for Intermediate and Grammar Schools. Prepared on the Inductive Method, 
with many new and especially practical features. 


By A. J. RICKOFF. Introductory Price, 75 cents. 


Send for full particulars ot once. A glance, even, through these books will be in- 
structive to any teacher. 

Specimen copies for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, to any teacher or 
school officer on recetpt of the introductory prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


“ The Consummate Flower.” 
NOW READ Y: 


BARNES’ 


NATIONAL SYSTEM 


Complete in SIX NUMBERS, 60 Cents. 


The Publishers feel that these beautiful Copy Books worthily 
complete the BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL SERIES of text books 
in every branch of common school instruction, now embracing 


Readers, History, 
Geography, Arithmetic, 
Physiology, Drawing. 


And PENMANSHIP. 


PLEASE TAKE Notice that for thirty days after the publication of 
this advertisement we will’send the Specimen Book, containing al] 
the copies in the standard series of Barnes’ Penmanship, to any 


teacher on application. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


AND DLHADING BOoES. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES: 


The leading Geographies in method, interest, and} A book that has won golden opinions the world 


popularity. A two book series: Elementary, 54| over, For students and readers of natural science. teaching the beginner how to read. 
| copy will be sent on receipt of 14 cents. 


cents ; Revised Manual, $1.28. Both as specimens 


for $1.50. Maury’s Wall Maps, $10.00. Any teacher may get the new edition for $1.20. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY : 


HOLMES’ NEW FIRST READER: | GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN SERIES: 


Especially beautiful. The very best method for Students everywhere have been delighted with the 
A Specimen clearness, originality, and interest of this series. 
, Specimens: New Primer, 75 cts. ; Reader, 72 cts. ; 

xercise Book, 72 cts.; Grammar, $1.00. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


THE One month’s daily instruction, conversation at table in German and French, German, 
ss t lectures in German and French, talks during the daily walks and during the 
aratoga excursions, offer an excellent practice to the learner of the foreign languages. French, and 
The progress of our former students has been very marked. 
Summer Sit For programme address j Sp anish. 
STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY, it 
School. Mention thi Sénteal. 27 East 44th Street, New York. July 12th to August 7th. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 


3. They are in use throughout the United States. 


4 Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 

6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools, 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


The first and most successful attempt to replace grammatical formalism by the 


living study 


of LANGUAGE. 


Harper’s New Language Series. 
By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


The Language Primer, 


Or Beginner’s Lessons in Speaking and Writing. 


The Language Lessons, 


Or Elementary Grammar and Composition. 


The English Grammar, 


Containing the Etymology and Syntax. 


The School Composition. 


(The two last-named may be obtained bound together if desired.) 


b’a~ Send for Price-List and Proposition for the introduction of these books. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, 
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H. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 

Full Catalogues for three 
= Stamps. 


; Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


BURNSEN’'S 


CHEMISTS, 
BURNERS 


CULLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and and 
COMBUSTION 


LABORATORIES 
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$1000, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
538 Arch S&t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
filastrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


NEW, SIMPLE, CHEAP. 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTSBUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Bend for circalars aad special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY Co.. 


To Teachers going to the National Educational Association at TOPEKA, 
KEEP THE FACT IN WIND, 


— THAT — 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY 


the Shortest, Quickest, and Pleasantest Popular Trans-continental Line 
» i the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, COLORADO, UTAN, 


AND ALL POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


For full information, maps, and descriptive folders, apply to M. T. DENNIs, New England Agent, 290 
Washington St., Boston; W. L. GREENE, 287 Broadway, N. ¥. City ; T. B. GAULT, 57 Clark, St., Chicago. 


TO TOPEKA. 


Of upwards of 100e inquiries addressed to the teachers of New England, the 
almost unanimous reply is in favor of the following thoroughly reliable and 


popular route: 


Boston & Albany R. R. to Albany, 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. to Niagara Falls 
Michigan Central R. R. to Chicago, and 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R. to Topeka, 


The Boston & Albany Railroad will run Special Elegant Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Cars from Boston to Topeka, to leave Boston July 9th. For certificates of 
membership, address W. E. SHEtpon, Sec. Nat. Ed, Assoc., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For full particulars, rates, berths, etc., address 
A. 8. HANSON, General Pass’r Agent, 
232 Washington Str(et, Boston. 


STIMPSON PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Especially adapted for Schools, Draughtsmen, and General Office Use. 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS. 
The Best and Most Practical Pencil Sharpener Made. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. PRICE, $5.00. 
See large advertisement with Illustration in last weeks paper. Send for circular. 
eow Address GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


atalegue o sica struments for High Schools and 
Catalegac ef © mical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Medeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 
Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in 


GLOBES, 
“TRIUMPH ” TELLUREANS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
“PARAGON ” DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. CUBE-ROOT and 


GEOMETRICAL 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOOKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 


The ONLY DOVETAILED for every department, 
School Furniture in the world. | Send for descriptive circulars 


Gil Washingvom sey AHL ANDREWS & CO, 


PERRY & C2 

PIA 

ESTEY 


Decker Bros. Pianos, 
159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, Wie 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schoo 8, Churches, ete, 


WEST TROY, | ished 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 


SOLD ALL DEALERS WORLD. 


WANTED, | WANTED, 


Ina first-class private school in N. Y. State, a lady | The right man, whocan rely u hi 

assistant. The candidate must be acollege gradu- for the Principalship of ‘a Ladies’ Ae ot. 

ate whose s — a is gen ae a member of the an best ry and best furnished in the Eastern 


Springfield, Mass. 


N, E. Bureau of Education, N, E. Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 673 c 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Every one should visit DENVER and the ROCKY MOUNTAIN resorts. 


Unequaled. 


For the relief and cure of all disvases 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels, the value of Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills cannot be overestimated. ‘This 
remedy is also unrivaled in curing 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic affections. 


For keeping the Stomach, Bowels, 
and Liver in good working order, I have 
never found any medicine equal to 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. I always use 
this remedy when occasion requires. — 
Randolph Morse, Lynchburg, Va. 


About five years since, my son became 
acripple from Rheumatism. His joints 
and limbs were drawn out of shape by 
the excruciating pain, and his general 
health was very much impaired. Medi- 
cines did not reach his case until he 
commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, three 
boxes of which cured him. He is now 
as free from the complaint as if he had 
never had it, and his distorted limbs 
have recovered their shape and pliancy,. 
— William White, Lebanon, Pa. 


After suffering, for months, from dis- 
orders of the Stomach and Liver, I took 
Ayer’s Pills. Three boxes cured me. — 
A. J. Pickthall, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Bold by ell Dresgite and Dealers in Medicine. 


Agents Wanted. 


LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Having become the sole Publishers of the “ Ladies 
of the White House,” by Laura C. Holloway, we take 
pleasure in announcing a 

BRIDAL EDITION, in two large volumes, 
entirely rewritten, and containing portraits of every 
Lady from Mrs. Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. Ex- 
tended authentic biographies of each and every 
Hostess of the White House are given, together with 
a full history of the historic mansion. This superb 
Bridal Edition is so greatly improved and enlarged, 
and is illustrated so extensively, that it is a wholly 
new book. Both volumes will be ready August 1. 

Seld only by subscription. 

AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Liberal terms. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED > 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E, 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


0 canvass for one of the 
largest, oldest - estab- 
lished, best known Nurseries in thecountry. Most 
liberal terms. Unequaled facilities. Prices low. 
Geneva Nursery, Established 1846. W.&T. SMITH, 
Geneva, New York. 


We want AT ONCE a few ABLE men 


in New England, tointroduce an educational work, 
which is new, NOVEL, and FASCINATING. 

To live, ambitious, energetic men of tact and sense, 
we can offer a RARE opportunity, as Rev. A. E. 
Winship, or Wm. E. Sheldon, both of this Journal, 


can testify. 
MASON & FOWLER, 
36 Bromfield Street, 
573 d Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of tring inter- 
est, humor and pathos. rig’ Spare, and ull of 


f 

OTT. 1000 Age 
$200 4 month made. tance no hindrance as we 
five Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
+4. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun. 


AGENTS WANTED. legitimate ment. 
The N. 8. F. } 


f A valuable work for 
Teachers W anted upon 
4 y the Kindergarten sys- 
tem. 622 pages. Over 

The Child's Instructor.” 
ay endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4evenings. Another reports an aver- 


age of4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT ! 


Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work this 

Summer we have positions that will pay you. Ad- 

dress at once WiLMoT CAsTLE & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
LANTERN SLIDE 


SOLAR CAMERA’: 


TERNS FOR'BIACKBOARD MAPS CIRCULAR FREE 
AS.F. ADAMS, 


NORMAL SCHOOL ES TER.MB 


WANTED, 


For a position in Western Illinois, a lady teacher of 

expe ence, Latin, Greek and German, or either two 

of these languages required. Salary $400 first year. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N, E, Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 24, 


1886, No. 25, 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) ; $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnzkE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
JOURNAL OF EDUOATION and AMERICAN TEACHER,..4.sssseesseess $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION....4...csccecsssecssssetoess 4.75 
AMERICAN TEACHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


IN CHURCH. 


BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


‘* What worship ye ?”’ the preacher said ; 

The rest 1 did not hear, 

But round the room I looked instead 

At this and that so reverent head 
All saint-like and austere. 

‘¢ What do you worship now ?”’ I thought, 

And Fancy straight the question caught, 
And strange sights did appear. 


All veils were dropped, aud, clear to view, 
All hearts were open thrown ; 

A shame it were to whisper you 

What then I saw; if all were true 
’*Twere better all unknown ; 

Such hearts none ever saw before. 

But all at once I looked no more,— 


Alas, I saw my own! , 
— Sunday School Times. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Onxr object is to be continually kept in view in primary 
training, to have the child grasp and express the thought 
as quickly and rapidly as possible.— A. P. Soule, Supt. 
of Schools, Hingham, Mass. 


NEwsPAPERS are the educators of teachers as they are 
of every other class. Reading newspapers will prevent 
that dogmatical assumption of superior knowledge which 
overtakes many teachers in middle age.—American Jour- 
nal of Education. 


In the higher grades, while great care is taken that the 
pupil shall acquire the sense of what he reads and be able 
to convey it correctly to others, the instruction takes a 
broader range. In these days, ‘ what to read” is no less 
important than “how to read.”—A. P. Soule, Supt. 
Schools, Hingham, Mase. 


Ir may even be found, when tien and things shall be 
more justly weighed, that the quiet schoolmaster who 
thinks only of the task to which God seems to have ap- 
pointed him, will be considered a factor quite as potent in 
all that tends to make a people great as the soldier who 
so dazzles the public eye, or the politician who manages to 
fill so much space in the periodicals of the day.—J. P. 
Wickersham, LL.D. 


AFTER all, the efficiency of the school system depends 
upon school superintendents. The duties assigned them 
by law are many; and those which devolve upon them in 
an active administration of their offices cannot be enumer- 
ated. They are the life of the system; and it is their 
province either to make the schools a power for good in 
their jurisdictions or to render them obnoxious even to 
their best friends.—R. R. Farr, Supt., Virginia. 


WE are not permitted to know the future of our pupils, 
or what will be demanded of them when they enter upon 
the duties and assume the responsibilities of citizens ; but 
it is safe to presume that they will need all the added 
strength which education can give to their natural endow- 
ment. In our instruction, therefore, we must have due 
regard to their entire being, and seek the cultivation and 
invigoration of each department of their three-fold nature, 


fective which ignores or neglects either of these.—J. H. 
Davis, Somerville, Mass. 


In some localities, where vice and crime are the daily 
objective teaching the little ones receive, if the young are 
to be saved from the life and habits of their parents and 
neighbors, it must be done by throwing them in contact, 
for a portion of the time at least, with higher ideas of life 
and purer moral surroundings. Unless pupils of this class 
can be gotten into the schools when they are between the 
ages of three and nine, they can not be gotten in at all ; 
for with them the struggle for bread begins at an early 
age.—Henry A. Wise, Supt. Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Or the number enrolled in the several grades, very 
nearly two-thirds of the youths between 6 and 14 not in 
attendance last year must have already completed at least 
four years of school work. Of the remaining one-third 
many are from well-to-do families who do not believe in 
sending their children to school till they are seven or eight 
vears of age, preferring to instruct them at home. With- 
out further explanation it is evident that very few youths 
in Cincinnati never attend school. I have dwelt some- 
what at length upon this subject because school statistics 
are so generally misunderstood and misapplied, even by 
educators.—John P. Peaslee, Cincinnati, O. 


THAT system which makes the committee the power 
that appoints and dismisses teachers, says in what ways the 
money appropriated for schools shall be expended, and the 
supreme court of appeal in all cases of discipline and 
management; and the superintendent, the official head of 
the schools, to whom all matters of management and dis- 
cipline must be referred, from whom all instructions must 
emanate, and by whom all differences must be settled, 
with right of appeal as above provided, is the system that 
places the responsibility where it belongs and secures the 
best results with the least expense of time and force.— 
A, P. Marble, Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


As character is the end of all training, it is also the be- 
ginning of it; and the beginnings of a good character do 
not start from lessons learned in number, form, or lan- 
guage, but rather in the cultivation of the will, in the ex- 
ercise of self-control, and the formation of correct habits 
of seeing, feeling, and acting. The purpose and spirit of 
the teacher are of more account than the matter taught. 
But as the intelligent mother deals gently and patiently 
with her child because she understands him, and instinct- 
ively studies his moods that she may understand him bet- 
ter, so the teacher possessing true insight will not only 
control wisely, but will adapt his teaching to that mind 
which he understands. Hence the true science of primary 
education is based on psychology ; and in all our manipu- 
lations and methods we must take little for granted, and 
work inductively and slowly. — S. J. Dutton, Supt. 
Schools, New Haven, Ct. 


CHILDREN’S READING.—(IL) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


In the numerous New England towns and cities which 
are provided with free libraries, the direction of children’s 
reading is greatly simplified. If a librarian wants to be 
something more than a mere machine for taking down, 
registering, and replacing books, he can increase both the 
dignity and the usefulness of his office by a little exertion 
in this direction. He will see whether the boys and girls 
who are using the library are using it to good advantage, 
and, by a word of friendly suggestion now and then, will 
be able to guide them to books which they might not find 
for themselves. There is room for céoperation between 
the librarian and the teachers, the latter being able, either 
in connection with the topics which are being studied or 
apart from them, to indicate to their pupils books which 
they would find pleasant and helpful reading, while the 
librarian could give some special privileges which would 
facilitate the adoption of the suggestions. Something of 


body, mind, spirit; for any system of education is de- 


this sort has been done upon a limited scale in the Boston! 


schools and in those of Newton, and in other places. 
The reflex influence upon the relations of teacher and 
pupil, and the keener zest of the latter for reading and 
study, will constitute an abundant compensation for the 
effort. The practice which many teachers have of finding 
a half-hour or an hour in each school week in which to 
read aloud to their classes from some good book is every 
way excellent ; and if it is followed up by hints and sug- 
gestions to individual boys and girls, will be fruitful of 
good. 
The test of theory is experiment. Is the theory correct, 
that the average boy and girl, if taken in time and in the 
right way, will as readily read a good book as a trashy 
one? The answer is to be found by trying them. Ina 
city near Boston an experiment has just been made in this 
direction. In connection with a week-day class of boys 
and girls from the public schools, assembled for the pur- 
pose of moral and religious instruction, a “lending 
library ” has been established. The whole matter is en- 
tirely voluntary. One afternoon each week, while the 
meetings last, the boys and girls who choose to attend go 
direct from school to the place of meeting to spend an 
hour in singing, Bible-study, Scripture map-drawing, and 
religious instruction. They are simply average children, 
from nine to sixteen years of age, and they number from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred. The library com- 
prises just two hundred volumes, fresh and carefully 
chosen; and its use is free. There are no religious books 
in the collection, as it is assumed that the Sunday-school 
libraries furnish these ; and the purpose of this library is 
simply to provide good secular reading. The eagerness 
of the average boy and girl for books may be learned 
from the fact that, with this small collection of two hun- 
dred books, and the limited number of users, the circula- 
tion of this lending library for nine weeks was over twelve 
hundred volumes. Just one-half of the books in the 
library are fiction, the principal authors represented being 
Scott, Miss Alcott, Mrs. Molesworth, Susan Coolidge, 
Hawthorne, and Mrs. Ewing. The remainder of the 
library comprises history, travel, biography, and a little 
popular science. The numbers found upon the library- 
cards of two of the children, chosen at random from the 
others, but representing, as it happens, children whose 
home environment is the reverse of literary or helpful, 
will show the sort of books these boys and girls ask for. 
The first card is that of a boy of fourteen, and the follow- 
ing are the books for which he calls : 

Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers; The Deerslayer ; 
Travels in Asia; Poor Boys who Became Famous; Rob Roy; The 
Pioneers; The Discovery of America; The Pathfinder; Central 
Africa; Travels in South Africa; Travels in Arabia; Stories of 
Adventure; Jack and Jill; Wars of the Colonies; Wonderful 
Escapes; Young Americans in Japan ; Zigzag Journeys in Europe ; 
Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands; Zigzag Journeys in the Orient ; 
The Black Dwarf; Little Country Girl; The Northern Colonies, 

The next card is that of a girl of twelve, sister of the 
boy whose selections have just been indicated. These are 
the books called for on her card : 

Strange Stories from History; The Black Dwarf; The Bride 
of Lammermoor; Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Two Little Waifs; The 
Betrothed; Litthe Women; Miss Toosey’s Mission; The Fair 
Maid of Perth; Little Country Girl; The Monastery; The Sur- 
geon’s Daughter; Water Babies; Hawthorne's True Stories; 
Seven Little People; Story of Rome; Eyebright; What Katy 
Did; New Year's Bargain; Castle Blair; The Cuckoo Clock ; 
Life and Her Children; Adventures of a Brownie; Anne of Gei- 
erstein; The Browns; Old Fashioned Girl; Thunder and Light- 
ning; What Katy Did at School; Wonderful Stories (Andersen) ; 
Wonderful Escapes; Wonders of Pompeii; Fortunes of Nigel ; 
Count Robert of Paris; Washington; War of the Revolution; 
Stories of Discovery; Under the Lilacs; Stories of Adventure; 
Rosy; Raleigh; Phyllis Brown; Our Little Ann; A Sea Change; 
Mrs, Overtheway; Tell Me a Story; Grandmother Dear; Boston 
Town. 

Out of the twenty-two numbers on the boy’s card only 
seven represent fiction. On the girl’s card the proportion 
of fiction is much larger, but it is not of a very frivolous 
order, and it includes no less than nine of the Waverley 


novels, which, for a girl of twelve, are pretty substantial 
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reading. Most parents would be quite content if their 
children, of twelve or fourteen years, were selecting such 
books as these. The numbers on other cards might be 
noticed, if space permitted ; but those already given are 
in no way exceptional. The experiment has at least gone 
far enough to show that boys and girls will respond 
promptly to any such effort made in their behalf. In the 
case under consideration, money for the purchase of these 
books was secured by the simple and well-worn device of 
a lecture-course. No one is the poorer; those who at- 
tended the lectures received a full equivalent; and the 
profits were enough to set in circulation these two hundred 
books among boys and girls of active minds, many of them 
in homes into which ordinarily little literature, aside from 
newspapers and story-papers, comes. In communities 
where there are no good public libraries accessible to chil- 
dren, it would be found practicable in many instances, 
with but little exertion, to procure the money necessary 
to establish a “lending library,”” which would be a foun- 
tain of wholesome influence to boys and girls, and might 
even refresh their elders. In any enterprise of this sort, 
however, care must be taken to get the best books ; regard 
must be had to differences of age and taste and knowl- 
edge ; every book must be fresh, and bought at first-hand ; 
and, while the whole collection should be unexceptionable 
in moral tone, books of the merely “ goody-goody ” type 
must be almost as rigorously excluded as those which are 
at the opposite moral extreme. Finally, in whatever is 
done in this or in other ways to direct children’s reading, 
there is need of patience. The love of the best in litera- 
tare comes not all at once; it must be cultivated, coaxed, 
and guided. But let neither parent nor teacher feel that 
it is a matter of indifference whether it be cultivated 
or not. 


HABITS VS. CHARACTER. 
BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 


Some one bas said that “ good or bad habits formed in 
youth usually continue through life.” Of the truth of 
this we may find decisive proof on every hand; and in 
view of it, how important is it that special attention be 
given to the formation of correct habits in early childhood. 
We think it was once said by Edward Everett, that if he 
could make the songs for the children he cared not who 
made the laws. Our Catholic friends feel, if they do not 
say, that if they can have the training of children dur- 
ing the first decade of their lives they have no anxiety 
about their future. They not only believe this, but act in 
accordance therewith, so that special attention is given in 
their schools to religious and moral culture. Is it not 
too true that we have been too negligent in this matter, 
and that we have undervalued our elementary schools, 
often intrusting them to the care of young and inexperi- 
enced teachers. The feeling has too often prevailed that 
almost any one could teach primary schools; and yet in 
these schools we need some of the best talent,—teachers 
who not only possess the requisite literary qualifications, 
but still more those who have a clear understanding of 
the work to be done, and who feel a deep interest in it, 
and true sympathy for the little ones under their charge. 
It has been too often the case that bad habits have been 
formed or allowed in these schools which have been felt 
in the higher grades, if not in all subsequent life. 

While in schools of every grade it should be considered 
& prominent duty to eradicate bad habits and form good 
ones, it is particularly so in our elementary schools. In 
these much of the teacher’s time and attention should be 
given to the formation of correct habits, both of expres- 
sion and action. In the hands of a competent, devoted, 
and loving teacher, the little ones will be readily influ- 
enced and guided. But to be successful the teacher 
must in word and deed, in dress and address, constitute 
a pattern worthy of the closest imitation. Children 
are great imitators. They do as they see others do, and 
especially do they imitate their parents and teachers. 
I recently asked a little girl of seven years, if she could 
tell me why girls did not smoke as boys do. Her 
ready answer was, “They are too sensible.” But this, 
though very good, was not the true answer. They do 
not smoke because their mothers do not. If mothers 
went about the house or in the streets with cigars in their 
mouths, they would have a numerous following from the 


'smoke we should not find so many boys struggling to 
manage a cigar,—willing to suffer for a time if thereby 
they may become skilled smokers. What is true in re- 
lation to this habit is equally true of others. If a teacher 
indulges in smoking, or in any other habit, his pupils will 
rightly feel that they may do the same ; for their teacher 
ought to be worthy of the closest imitation. 

In view of this, we claim that more attention should be 
given in our schools to the formation of good habits, and 
in giving such instruction as will tend to the true forma- 
tion of character. Ina future article we may speak of 
some habits which should receive special care. 


SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS. 


BY HARRIET P. NORTH. 


“ Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
When a school-room is well warmed and lighted, swept 
and furnished, what more can be asked? Nothing, fifty 
years ago; in this era of wsthetics, much, by way of 
adornment. 
Flowers first. Bouquets, in summer, not only on the 
teacher’s desk, but on a bracket in a corner, or on a win- 
dow sill; in the winter, growing plants. The hardier 
kinds are best, and prolific bloomers give greatest satis- 
faction. 
Hang a basket of yellow oxalis in a window, and put 
up swinging brackets along the edge of the casing, where- 
on shall be set scarlet geraniums and white primroses, and 
you have one beautiful spot of brightness in the gloomiest 
day. Then when a child is tired of his books, set him 
hunting for buds, or counting the blossoms, or give him a 
leaf to draw. He will surely ask questions, and there is 
an elementary lesson in botany learned in such a way as 
to make him want another. 
If there is a north window with space enough, have a 
shelf put up below the window sill, six inches wide. 
Have a box made to fit it and filled with earth. Then 
some day in November, when the children are restless, 
show them how to sow pansy seeds, and by and by they 
will be eagerly watching for their appearance. Then, 
later, the blossoms can be used for rewards of merit, and 
they will be more ready for the next diligent scholar, for 
it is picking pansies that insures abundant blooming. One 
root of carnation pink well started by a florist can be 
bought for twenty-five cents, and may have eighty blos- 
soms in a season,—every one of them a pleasure. 
Or, if these are impracticable, a fernery is surely 
within reach of any country school, and can endure real 
cold without harm. Get the carpenter to make a glass 
case with a cover, after the style of a roof, the glass to 
lift by hinges at the ridge-pole. The scholars can bring 
fern roots from the woods in the fall, and partridge-berry 
vines, and lizard-plantain, and other pretty small plants 
and mosses ; and the marvels of growth in that small case 
will more than doubly repay any efforts expended on it. 
After flowers, pictures. In these days of heliotypes and 
oak frames, the eost of good pictures is reduced to a min- 
imum. Don’t hang prize chromos, or cast-off flower 
pieces in the school-room when you can have a black 
and white copy of Guido Réni’s Aurora for a dollar, or 
the gracious presence of one of Raphael's Madonnas, or 
a Rocky Mountain scene in photograph. How the nar- 
row wall seems to stretch away if one lifts his eyes to the 
summit of the Mount of the Holy Cross, albeit only in 
picture ! 
But some one may say, “Oh, the children never think 
of these pictures! Talk about unconscious influence! It 
is so unconscious that not one scholar in a dozen ever 
knows what the pictures are, and there are scores who do 
not even know they are there.” 
But this objection is void where there is a live teacher 
to teach children to notice their surroundings and explain 
them to them. It is true that we grow accustomed to 
what is always before us, but we also learn to love familiar 
pictures. However, there is a way of having constant va- 
riety in these very things. 
Frame a piece of glass. Prepare a board of the same 
size, fasten them together on their lower edges by hinges, 
—on their upper edges by hooks and staples. Hang this 
on the wall and you have a tight case into which to slip 
a picture, which can be held smoothly in place by artists’ 
thumb-nails at the corners, and be removed at pleasure to 


Have several sets of photographs of uniform size,—the 
public buildings at Washington, the fine State-houses in 
the country, buildings in different cities, famous either 
for architectural beauty or historical associations. Or 
there might be sets of views among the White Mountains, 
at Niagara Falls, Mammoth Cave, Yellowstone Park, or 
the Yosemite, which could have their turns in the case for 
a week or more, or less, and so always have the charm of 
novelty. 

What an interest geography lessons would gain with 
such pictures to supplement the small cuts in the text- 
book! How they might vary the routine of lessons, that, 
do the best we may, must often be dull and hard and un- 
attractive ! 

Cannot some teacher who reads this lay hold upon a 
plethoric pocket-book in her community and transform 
her bare school-room into a house beautiful ? 


HEBREW MILITARY HISTORY THE BASIS 
OF MILITARY SCIENCE.* 


BY GEN. HENRY B. CARRINGTON, LL.D. 


In a brief paper which only invites thought, without discussion 
of its subject-matter, it is sufficient to state the proposition sub- 
mitted, and give leading facts which stimulate further inquiry. 


The proposition is this: that Hebrew history, whether derived 
from authentic records, or archwological surveys and exhumations, 
or, from all, combined, supplies precedents and formula which 
shape the modern philosophy of military science. The initiative 
lies in the acceptance of the Old Testament Bible as a substantial, 
authentic narration of facts, To question its integrity involves a 
tribute of inventive authorship which has no parallel in ficticn or 

rose. It treats of every empire of which Heroditus makes mention. 
fe its record, alone, P ersia, Medaea, Syria, and Egypt find their man 
ners, customs, and dynasties, appropriately unfolded or suggested, 
Its development of modes and implements of warfare is in harmony 
with other chronological data, and all other data are at fault with- 
out its accordance or sanction. ‘The maxims of Napoleon, borrowrd 
from Cesar, have their antecedent statement, or illustration, in 
this record. Excavated cities and decyphered hieroglyphics confirm, 
but never antagonize, that record. ‘The overlap of its early gene- 
alogy properly introduces its formal narrative, and so connects the 
first forty centuries with those succeeding, that man appears, as the 
unit factor, substantially the same in all ages. The terms “an- 
cient *’ and ‘‘ modern’”’ drop into their significant relations simply 
as convenient divisions of time. 

A few illustrations enforce the thought suggested. Modern 
armies and their subdivisions have a three-fold form: the right, 
center, and left. This is not a modern conception. Myzraim, the 
grandson of Noah, had already founded Egypt when Abram, re- 
turning from that country to Canaan, was involved in war with 
Chedeolamer, king of Elam, on his brother Lot’s account. He 
selected well-armed men from his confidential followers, and in 
three separated but combined divisions, at night, (to conceal the 
smallness of his force) won victory. King Melchisadeck of Salem 
paid him the first congratulations which history accords to a mili- 
tary success. 
he Hebrew march into Canaan was scientific. Avoiding Phi- 
listia, along the Mediterranean Sea, to the left, which was full of 
fortified cities and warlike, well-armed races, and the Amalekites 
with kindred hostile states in front, the Hebrew armies turned the 
hostile left and advanced through Moab, eastward of the moun- 
tains. From the crossing of the little river Zared, to Ar of Moab, 
their march was steady. ‘The crafty negotiations of Balek did not 
save him. Joshua routed Amalek at Raphidin. Jordan’ was 
reached, and an enrollment, inspection, and general reorganization 
of the entire army took place. Battalions of ten companies, each 
company having two platoons of fifty men, introduced the unit of 
organization which holds place to-day. Phineas was specially 
charged with this duty. Each tribe formed a division, or corps, 
built up on the battalion or regimental basis. Moses perfected the 
organization. Development followed. ‘‘ Men trained to keep 
rank’’ were distinguished from scouts, light horsemen, and spies. 
Pro-rata levies were ordained to meet a full complement for pro- 
tracted war. Forced drafts were established. Troops were hired 
and paid ‘‘ advanced bounty.’’ In one case Amaziah, having hired 
and paid more men than he wanted, discharged them, conceding to 
them the bounty already paid, because of their prompt respouse to 
his call. They established a system of fire, flag, smoke, and voice 
signals, with regular guard watches (or reliefs), of such complete- 
ness that it is borrowed by Isaiah as the most exquisite symbol 
which he could conceive as a forecast of perpetual, universal peace. 
The heroic age of Jeptha and Samson, replaced by the kingly, 
under Saul, David, and his successors, only the better developed 
this system. 

The march of the three divisious under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, 
to suppress the rebellion of Prince Absalom, while the ‘‘ tried men 
of war’’ (the ‘‘regulars’’) were kept in reserve with the king, 
and swift-running young men (skirmishers) determined the loc«tion 
of the rebel army, was as well conceived, strategetically, as is pos- 
sible to-day. The strategic combinations of feigned attack and 
feigned retreat, with a well-ordered ambush, which reduced the 
strongly-fortified city, Ai, has no better model. The victory of 
Gideon, on the very field where Saladin defeated Richard of Eng- 
land in the ‘‘ Battle of Hittin,’’ has no superior in the very highest 
os which command success. The route of Amalek, by 
oshua, at Rephidin, was the result of the selection of ‘* men of 
valor’’ for a desperate fight. The Hebrew military code was based 
upon thorough organization and thorough discipline. Whether as 
commonwealth, or kingdom, the people were held responsible for 
the safety of the state, and their example is monumental. Oth- 
niel defeated Cushan, king of Mesopotamia. Ehud routed Eglon, 
king of Moab, at Mt. Ephraim. After each victory, as in five 
other cases, ‘‘ there was peace for forty years.’’ Each generation, 
“lest they should forget the knowledge of war,” bad its trial, and 
their enemies wanted no more fight during the same generation. 
It was an age of heroes, Shishag, King of Egypt, captured Jeru- 
salem in vain; Zerab, the Ethiopian, invaded Judah in vain; Ben- 
hadad of Assyria and his successor, Hazael, failed to conquer the 
well-organized and disciplined Hebrew. Jehu and Azariah won 
while is permanently associated with the 
ilitary prowess of Ahaziah and Jehoram, ‘The field of Megiddo 
was the scene of three celebrated battles, - 


little girls. Example is all-powerful. If fathers did not 


make room for another. 


*Read before the American Oriental Society, Boston, at annual meeting, 
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Then follows a period in which Egypt, Greece, the Valley of the 
Euphrates, and Persia, are brought to a test of their skill against 
the Hebrews. So long as discipline and duty govern, no combina- 
tion proves a match for their patriotic, well-organized and stubborn 
resistance. The valor of the men was matched by the devotion of 
their women. The songs of Deborah and Miriam so wildly set 
forth the wild rage of war, that we almost see, through the gleaming 
verse, the fire darting from grinding chariot-wheels; the heavens 
shrouded by the dust of dashing squadrons; the flight of arrows, 
and the whirlwind of battle. Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, Egypt, 
and Greece fall, in turn, as predicted by the Hebrew prophet, be- 
eguse sensuality was mightier to slay than the sword to save. It 
is, therefore, becoming, that we unearth the buried past and bring 
all generations upon a common plain, so that we, even in this age 
of assumed superiority, may know that we are but men; and that 
man, ever, through different forms, has applied reason to daily 
duty in the same general line, of which, if wise, we gain the benefit. 
]mplements of war and tactical details have changed, but the gen- 
eral principles remain as constant factors in the science of war. 


HOW A SMALL BOY AND SOME DUCKS 
TAUGHT THE MASTER A LESSON. 


A STORY FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A, CHEEVER,. 


Master Heminway was feeling tired and a little depressed. It 
was near the close of the term, and vacation just at hand; but the 
boys of his room were under the influence of a restiveness and spirit 
of half-rebellion, half -defiance, which the prospect of the near 
respite from study and restraint seemed unavailing to check or 
soothe. And the boys really had a grievance,—one quite genuine 
enough for them. There was to be no Fourth of July clebration 
that year in Rosedale ; and it was all the more aggravating because 
up to this last week in June the lads had been led to suppose there 
would be a procession in the morning and a picnic in the afternoon. 
But now it had been decided that inevitable public expenses of un- 
usual magnitude would not warrant any appropriation for jubilant 
purposes, hence the disaffection of the boys. 

It was Master Heminway’s third year in Rosedale, and his pres- 
ent class was to remain with him another year, as he was to teach 
ahigher grade. The two previous years the master had been try- 
ingly conscious of a certain feeling of dissatisfaction when the boys 
with whom he had labored during the school-term had passed on 


to higher rooms. Yet he was a faithful teacher, and had acquired 
the reputation of being an excellent disciplinarian. But when the 
bright, intelligent lads had left him he reflected half regretfully 
that, although no duty had been neglected and no pains spared to 
advance the standard of their scholarship, yet he had felt but little 
better personally acquainted with the merry rogue’ on the last day of 
the term than he had on the first. But how could it be otherwise ? 

And now he was truly sorry that the boys were to miss their 
anticipated glorification when the Fourth should come; but still it 
should not interfere with the proper decorum of the school-room. 
And it was in vain the master attempted an appeal to their patriot- 
ism merely. The disappointed urchins exhibited an indifference 
concerning the historical importance of the national holiday which 
to the public-spirited master was someting quite phenomenal. 

But the present trouble was not one over which he had any con- 
trol, and it was a relief to know that before the Fourth, school would 
be closed and the clouded young faces would do their frowning out- 
side the school doors. And personally the tired master felt there 
was for him a great treat in store for the Fourth; for, a week or 
two before, he had accepted an invitation from a wealthy friend to 
make one of a select party who, aboard his yacht, would sail away 
from the dust and heat of the town. ‘They would duly unfurl the 
flag to the breeze, and would enjoy at the same time a dainty 
lunch, while speeding over the cool waters of the harbor, fanned 
by grateful breezes. 

The day for the annual exhibition had come and passed, and as 
the boys filed from the school-room which was to resound to their 
footsteps no more for several weeks, each had taken respectful but 
formal leave of the master. The recitations had been highly satis- 
factory to committee, parents, and teacher, yet there was the same 
vague feeling of dissatisfaction as the echoing young footfalls died 
in the distance, and the master sighed, as, at last, while preparing 
to leave the room, he murmured to himself : 

‘* I don’t believe a single lad of them all is even pleased that we 
are to remain togetlter as teacher and pupil another year; and yet 
I have done my duty by my boys; I have,—I have!’’ 

On the way home Mr. Heminway paused to admire the quiet 
glory of the waning summer day. He had lingered in the school- 
room for some time after the lengthy exercises had closed, and now 
the sun, which was nearing the western heavens, was sending rich 
floods of yellow light across field, meadow, and garden, gloryfying 
everything with its intense rays. 

_Just then Tommy Wetmore came trudging along, driving before 
him a large duck with a brood of little ducklings. Tommy was a 
curious little fellow, more quick-witted than educated at that period 
of his existence, but one whom everybody liked. He was not far 
enough advanced to have been one of Mr. Heminway’s pupils, but 
the master knew him well. 

‘‘ Well, Tommy,’’ he said, pleasantly, “that’s a fine large duck 
you have there; and let me see,—six,—eight,—ten little ducklings! 
Lucky they’ ve a good, sizable mother.” 

“Ho! she ain’t no kind o’ a mother to speak of, she ain’t;”’ 
said Tommy, in a tone of disgust. 

Why, she appears to be leading her brood along safely 
enough,” remarked the master. 

*She’s leadin’ ’em ’cause I’m a-drivin’ o’ her,’’ Tommy replied, 
the disdain still discernible in his voice. 

They all seem to be in pretty good condition,’’ ventured the 
master again. : 

‘Oh yes, they git fed, those ducks do; but that old mother duck, 
she don’t feed em, you know.’’ 

they swim ?”’ 

“Ho! you bet they can swim!’’ cried Tommy. Then suddenl 
remembering whom he was addressing, he hastened to add: “ 
mean they can swim all over the ocean if they want to.”’ 
rl if wonder who taught them ?”’ said the master, as if in per- 

exity, 

Tommy evidently felt cornered for a moment; then he answered 
with native promptness,— 

‘Why, ©’ course the old duck taught ’em to swim ; but yousee,” 
he added, ‘‘ ducks is somethin’ like boys,—they wants somethin’ 
besides teachin’. 

The master strolled on toward home. He had no family, but 
rented a small house with a plot of land around it, as gardening at 
odd hours was his delight, and the tempting cherries were already 


hanging in rich abundance from a favorite tree as he approached 
the well-kept meer But somehow to-night he failed to notice how 
rapidly the cherries were ripening. ‘Tommy’s crude speech had 
impressed him oddly, and he was half-wondering if boys in general 
of his age had such precocious ideas about the needs of ducks and 
boys, when he reached his door. 

On entering the house he was met by his housekeeper who handed 
him a letter. But the master was tired and hungry, and thrust 
the missive into his pocket to be perused after having his supper. 

Mr. Heminway was surprised to find kow like a disappointed boy 
he felt after reading the letter. He sauntered into the garden, 
and seating himself on a rustic bench underneath the loaded cherry- 
tree, began ruminating rather gloomily on the frequent outcome of 
all earthly planning ; for his friend of the yachting party was 
es and the pleasing scheme must be abandoned for the present 
at least. 

After a season of thought, the master said softly to himself : 

** Well, I suppose my feelings are really akin to those of my boys 
when they discovered there was to be no particular provision made for 
their enjoyment on the Fourth. Poor little fellows! I’m afraid I 
didn’t seem as sympathizing as I might when their disappointment 
cropped out in restlessness and impatience.”’ 

hen, by some subtle connection, the master’s mind at once 
reverted to the more emphatic than grammatical declaration of 
Tommy Wetmore: ‘‘ You see, ducks is like boys,—they want some- 
thin’ besides teachin’ forever.”’ 

After that, Master Heminway sat lost in deep, absorbing medi- 
tation for fully a half-hour; evidently some further analogy be- 
tweeen Tommy Wetmore’s observations and his own position was 
developing in his mind. All at once he started up like one arousing 
from a dream, and with a swift look into the cherry-tree he ex- 
claimed: ‘I'll do it! Thank heaven for that keen little fellow’s 
erude philosophy; do it!’’ 

A few minutes later Master Heminway was holding a a 
conference with his housekeeper, an elderly matron who a 
grown son as old as the master; but she remembered when he was 
a boy, and after listening to Mr. Heminway’s suggestions she said, 
with the mother-look shining all over her satisfied face,— 

‘*Oh its a beautiful plan, sir; just grand! I’m sure, sir, the 
boy’ll never forget it of you,—never!”’ 

y noon the next day the lads of Mr. Heminway’s class had 
almost, to a boy, seen each other, and it was evident that some 
bran new excitement had sprung up, lending all its old glory and 
glad expectancy to the Fourth, now only two days distant. 

That night the father of one of the boys asked: ‘‘ Sammy, what 
is this plan | hear of, about Master Heminway’s sending out invi- 
tations for the Fourth, and —”’ 

** Oh, pa,” exclaimed the enthusiastic Sammy, unable to restrain 
himself another moment for manner’s sake, ‘* you never did hear 
of anything so nice in your life! Only think! he’s asked us all to 
his house at two o’clock on the Fourth, and we're to pick cherries 
so’s we can help find our own treat. Ain’t that cute? Then, while 
the housekeeper’s spreading the lunch, he’s going to read us the 
Declaration of Independence, and tell us a story about it; then he 
says we’re to take lots of time to see how many cherries we can 
help him get rid of; and after that, we’ll have games and frolic, 
and oh, jolly! I guess if we fellows don’t grow up patriotic, it won’t 
be Master Heminway’s fault.’’ 

‘** But I thought ‘ we fellows’ never felt that the master took 
much interest in us, except as little ‘ studying-machines,’ ’’ said the 
parent dryly. ‘‘ Didn’t I hear some such remark from a lad of 
about your size a little while ago ?”’ 

Well, yes, perhaps so,”” said the disconcerted Sammy; but he 
added the next moment, brightly, ** I guess, pa, the fault was with 
us boys. We thought the master was nothing but a teaching-ma- 
chine; but I guess we’ll be friends enough after this.’’ 

Well, they did have a glorious Fourth. The motherly house- 
keeper declared, afterward, it did do her soul good to see the way 
boys could store away cherries, cake, and ice cream, to say nothing 
of lemonade. 

As for Sammy, he told his father next day he never began to 
understand how much the Declaration of Independence meant until 
he heard it read in good shape, nor what a blessed thing liberty 
was until he heard the royal story the master told them all. 

Tommy Wetmore was not the least displeased, only somewhat 
puzzled at receiving a , ad of cherries and cake from Master 
Heminway on the fifth of J uly. But with his usual able reasoning 
he declared succinctly, ‘‘ He’s like me,—likes to share his good 
things with some one else.’’ 

By a singular coincidence the master said aloud to himself the 
night of the Fourth, as he stood with a pleased face beneath his 
shorn cherry-tree,— 

** Strange! but I’ve always thought of boys, up to this time, as a 
kind of unsusceptible little machines, mainly calculated to be taught 
and disciplined. But what warm, responsive hearts they have, to 
be sure! I image after this, my boys and I will not only be master 
and pupils, but real friends.’’ 

When another year came around there was to be a public cele- 
bration in Rosedale on the Fourth. But Sammy and several other 
boys ‘‘of about his size’? were excitedly running around and 
anxiously interviewing the selectmen and school committee of the 
place, imploring that Master Heminway might be advanced to a 
higher grade, fur how could they leave so kind a master and friend! 

And the persistent little machines with warm hearts in their 
bodies actually carried the day. 


FLOWERY MEADOWS. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


The ox-eye daisies are, no doubt, a great pest to the farmers, 
but we could ill spare them from our meadows and waste places. 
Still harder would it be to resign the magnificent Rudbeckias, with 
their golden stars. There is nothing finer in the long catalogue of 


summer flowers. 

To-day we saw a group of children weaving the white daisies into 
wreaths, and so happy in their occupation that we longed to join 
them and forget the cares of teaching. They were half-hidden in 
the tall grass which, besides being adorned with daisies, actually 
gleaned with galaxies of golden buttercups, or blushed with clover- 
tops. Through the grass, too, appeared the royal banner of iris, 
our own fleur-de-lis, and the brown and reds ofsorrel. The whole 
field was one like that which proved fatal to Persephone. 

Soon the old stone-walls will bloom out with wild roses, the sim- 
plest and most exquisite of all June’s many favors. Who would 
not be a child, to fashion chains of dandelions and daisies ? Is there 
anything that we mould in after-life more durable? We blow the 
feathers of dandelion to the wind, and half-imagine that the mes- 
senger may cross the border of that better land where our dearer 
flowers await our coming! Ah! that we could send some token 
by the winged Mercury, or receive somewhat in return. There 
is endless change about us, but the result is life and beauty. Noth- 
ing is lost, though much be hidden. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


NOTES. 


A TEACHER who resorts to repeated hushingth ‘ 
school, and to the almost incessant tinkling of the desk 
bell, is sadly lacking in the art of good management.— 
M. S. Crosby, Waterbury, Conn. 


Wuat may not that boy who sits on the lowest seat in 
the humble district school become? At no time in the 
history of the world is it possible for him to become so 
influential ; whether for good or evil, depends upon what 
sort of training he receives, perhaps in that very school 
this very term.— Teachers’ Institutes. 


A DESIRE to teach does not always indicate the ability ; 
and no special training can give the ability which will in- 
sure success, unless the heart as well as the intellect re- 
sponds to, and reaches out to, embrace all that teaching 
in its profoundest sense implies. The sympathetic spirit, 
the willing hand, the patient endurance, — in one word, 
the ardent love for the profession which will make one 
jealous for its reputation, sensible of its solemn responsi- 
bilities, and ever on the alert to protect it from slander 
and abuse. A nobler profession does not exist, nor one 
which enrolls a more earnest, self-sacrificing, devoted 
membership.—Caroline P. Dalton. 


VALUE OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


As combining mental discipline with the commonest 
utility, the study of the English language and literature 
is unsurpassed. It is not necessary that the average 
American girl be a linguist in Latin, or Greek, or French, 
or German, or Spanish, or Italian, or profoundly versed 
in any of these literatures; but it is necessary that she be 
able to speak and write her own language with correct- 
ness, fluency, and elegance, and that she be not ignorant 
of those literary productions of which the English-speaking 
world is proud. There is in the great English master- 
pieces an educating power of which teachers in general 
have little conception. Merely to be able to read the best 
passages aloud, with just appreciation and appropriate 
vocal expression, is no insignificant attainment ; yet it 
should be insisted upon as an essential prerequisite to a di- 
ploma. And why should not these great works be made 
the foundation and the material for linguistic and rhetor- 
ical study, as the masterpieces of the Greek writers have 
been from time immemorial? Form and style aside,— 
and perhaps we ought not to except these,—is there any- 
thing in Aschylus or Sophocles richer than in Shake- 
speare ; anything in Homer grander than in Milton ; any- 
thing in Demosthenes nobler than in Chatham, Burke, or 
Webster? anything in Plato superior in moral beauty to 
the utterances of Moses, or David, or Job, or Solomon, or 
Isaiah? Why, a thorough understanding of the three 
great English classics,—the Bible, Shakespeare, and Mil; 
ton,—would be better than the entire education given in 
nine-tenths of the so-called colleges. A systematic and 
progressive study of the English language and literature 
through four years seems to me one of the most desirable 
features in any institution for the superior instruction of 
American women.—Homer B. Sprague. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MUSIC.—(V.) 


(FoR CoUNTRY SCHOOLS.) 


BY W. F. HEATH. 


One of the greatest difficulties to be met with in teach- 
ing music in country schools lies in the unequal ages and 
capabilities of the pupils. This difficulty is more appar- 
ent in teaching music than in the work of almost any 
other study, because most of the instruction must be done 
in a general class and by concert recitation. The condi- 
tions of this work in country schools, resting as they do 
upon the average age and number of pupils, vary so 
greatly that it is nearly impossible to do more than give a 
suggestion as to the method of conducting the music class. 
As soon as the whole school have learned what has been 
so far presented, it will become necessary to divide the 
class into two divisions. At what age to make this divis- 
ion must depend largely upon circumstances; but, on gen- 


eral principles, it may be suggested that the age of ten 


; 
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years be taken as the standard, continuing to drill upon 
work already given below that age, and giving advance 
work to those ten years old and older. 

To this second class may now be given the remaining 
three tone-words, completing the eight tones, do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, do (the seale). From the plan suggested 
for giving the first five tones, the teacher will have no 
difficulty in giving these tones. They may be represented, 
first, by additional knots on the string, yet the ingenious 
teacher will readily invent some other plan to accomplish 
the purpose. A good substitute for the string will be 
found by writing the names of all the tone-words on the 


blackboard, arranged in columns, thus : 


DO DO DO 
SI SI SI 
LA LA LA 
SOL SOL SOL 
FA FA FA 
MI MI MI 
RE RE RE 
DO DO DO 


It will be found an assistance to take care that the dis- 
tance between the syllables do and si, and fa and mi 
should be only half the distance between any other two 
syllables. 

The pupil will very quickly learn the new tone-words, 
la, si, and do; but to learn all the tone relationships (in- 
tervals) which these tone-words introduce requires almost 
endless practice. These tone relationships may be indi- 
eated by drawing lines from one column to another. For 
example, if the relationship do to fa is desired, draw a 
line from do of the first column to fa of the second col- 
umn; if the relationship, mi to upper do, is desired, draw 
a line from mi in one column to do in the next of the 
other columns. In this same manner every tone relation- 
ship possible with these tones may be developed. As soon 
as a tone relationship has been developed from the dia- 
gram, it may be introduced in the exercises given in mu- 
sical notation. 

If the work so far suggested has been faithfully carried 
out the pupils of the second class should be ready to take 
a book from which both teacher and pupils should be able 
to continue the work with a fair degree of success. 


ORAL LESSONS IN PRIMARY BOTANY. 
BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


How Flowers are Made. 


1. Draw upon the board a rosebud and a full-blown 
rose. If you do not draw, ask the aid of the teacher of 
drawing, or that of some pupil who takes lessons in flower 
painting. Provide,— 

(a) A large lily. 

a A very double rose, and several single roses and 


(c) A common flower, as a frait blossom or the like, 
for each pupil. 

2. Have the pupils examine the flowers. Ask several 
how the flowers came in the school-room. Children 
decide they were brought from flower gardens. Ask 
how they came in the gardens. Children decide they 
grew there. 

T.—What is growing? Let several children make 
suggestions, and in order to secure the working interest 
of every pupil, do not specify who is to answer until after 
the question is given. 

T.—Suppose we look at this rose; you see it covers 
the pa'm of my hand; it is as large as the rim of a tea- 
cup. This rose was once just such a very little bud as 
this (teacher shows bud). 

3. Does this bud look at all like arose? See, I take 
my knife and cut it in two; it is a little green thing with 
nothing red in it. What does the little bud do every day ? 
Here is a bud that is beginning to open: what do you 
see here? Let us unroll these leaves. I will pat them 
down a little. There; isn’tthat arose? Doesn’t it look 
like this? (showing the full blown rose provided.) Lead 
children to decide it looks paler and botched. 

Who unfolded the leaves of this? (the perfect rose. ) 
Lead children to decide it was the air and the sun. 

4. Who can think of a flower which is very large when 
in full bloom? As class give examples, write each upon the 
board. Yet each flower was once folded upin what? Can 


we unfold it at all? Nicely? Obtain that when we say 
the rose grew we mean that the rose was made. Develop 
the idea that it was made from something. 

T.—Pick a leaf from the flower you hold. Pinch it. 
What exudes? Obtain, and write on the board, the leaf 
is made from sap. 

What is the flower-leaf like, then? C.—A leaf of a 

tree. Lead children to decide that all leaves are made 
from sap. Teach that a flower is a bunch of differently 
shaped leaves. Paull off the green outside leaves, then 
the inside ones: See, these are leaves. Now hold up the 
lily and point to the long stamens and pistil. These 
are leaves, too,—oddly shaped leaves. 
5. Call attention to the way the sap rises in the bud, 
and.teach that the sap comes to it through the litt'e pipes 
in the stem, exactly as the sap comes to aleaf. Puta 
section of flower-stem under the microscope, and prove to 
the class that the stem is a bundle of pipes. 

6. Direct the elass to prove that the sap makes the rose. 
If nothing satisfactory is given, teacher may suggest that 
she will leave this bud (exhibiting one) on the desk over 
night, and all will see if it is a flower to-morrow. Lead 
class to say that it will not open unless put in water. 

How does the water force it open? How doesthe water 
rise to the bud? What does it take the place of ? Does 
it fully take the place of the right thing? Ask some child 
if she has placed cut flowers in water during the term ; 
if so, ask why she did it, how the water helped the flow- 
ers; to explain the process of help, ete. She should be 
encouraged and assisted by questions to express her 
thoughts in fullstatements. Write her work on the board, 
criticise it if clumsy, and have it corrected. 


NEXT DAY: THE PARTS OF A FLOWER. 


Helps.—A simple flower for each pupil. 

Point to the calyx of a large rose. Suppose we count 
these green leaves. Class counts orally. 

Are these leaves pretty? What were they once? 
Lead children to observe that they were the covering of 
the bud. They are called the calyx, a word which means 
cup. By a bud, show the class how rightly named was 
calyx,—that it is the cup of the flower. Each leaf of the 
ealyx is called a sepal. Drill on the spelling aud pronun- 
ciation of calyx, and write it on the board. Pull off the 
calyx. 

Are the next leaves pretty? Some man long ago 
called them a crown. Why? Lead children to say they 
are the handsomest part of the flower,—the crown of the 
flower. Another name for crown is corolla; let us call 
it corolla, 

How many leaves has it? Each part of it is a petal. 
Drill on spelling, ete., of corolla, and put it upon the 
board. 

What comes next? These long, yellow threads are 
stamens. The thin parts are called something which 
means thread, and the knobs at the top are perfume boxes. 
These odor-cases are boat-shaped, and are poised on the 
tops of the threads. Teacher can cut a paper anther and 
poise it ona pencil. Be sure, by the way the class know 
poise. When the flower first opens, the boat is shut 
and tips toward the corolla; the sun coaxes it open, and 
it turns,—so,—and opens, till it shunts its sweet-smelling 
powder down this green tube standing in the very center 
of the flower. This tube is the pistil. The perfume- 
powder flies down this, and settles in little rooms in the 
seed-box below. 

How many have seen poppy seed-boxes? How many 
have shaken out seeds? Hands raised. Look at seed- 
boxes, and you find the tiny rooms. Write on the board 
stamens, pistils. 

Every pupil take up the flower on his desk. Touch 
the calyx, and ask What part of the flower is this ? 
Where found? How many leaves? What are they 
called? Find the part which is red (blue, ete.). What 
is its name? Count its leaves. If there are five leaves 
in the calyx, how many in the corolla? Let the class 
take off the petals one by one. What is left standing? 
How many stamens? Pull them off. Name this tube. 
Its use? What parts of the flower are most necessary ? 
Which parts are blankets ? 


— Great knowledge is requisite to instruct those who 
have been well instructed, but still grerter knowledge is 


requisite to instruct those who have been neglected. 
— Horace Mann. 


A PARTING WORD. 
BY wastes RROWN, 


To the thoughtful person, character-studying forms a most fas- 
cinating occupation. Very good opportunities for this may be had 
by visiting any of our modern public schools, 

It is especially interesting to note the relations between teacher 
and pupil,—to see the teacher’s mood, habit, or ideal mirrored in 
the little lives about her. We have in mind a person whose success 
in her chosen work has become almost proverbial. In that school- 
room order reigns supreme. Attention, concentration of thought, 


and real effort on the part of the pupils, show their fruit in unusu- 
ally correct recitations and very high percentages. The teacher is 
attentive, faithful, patient, courteous, and her pupils respect her. 

This teacher’s opinion of the relation that should exist between 

upils and instructor may be summed up as follows: “‘ I intend to 
o kind to my pupils, and spare no pains for their advancement. 
However, I keep them at a distance. 1 do not believe in allowing a 
confidence which will inevitably degenerate into familiarity. Chil- 
dren are sare to take advantage. You may become a slave to them. 
Your very life is drained away by their constant demand for atten- 
tion. A teacher has a right to protect herself. It is her duty, for 
who will care for her welfare when she is broken down and help- 
less ?’’ Thus reasoning, Miss H—— goes on her way,—successful, 
in the outward sense; complemented, respected, but seldom loved. 

It is a great thing to accomplish what Miss H—— does; but 
should the true lover of souls rest contented in that? Is there not 
a success deeper, higher, than all this, that even the humblest 
teacher may attain? Should a teacher be satisfied with anything 
less than the hearty love of all her pupils? It is true that the con- 
stant companionship of loving, little children is a great tax upon 
body, mind, and heart. It is easier, more comfortable perhaps, to 
the lover of self, to shut the children out of her affections,—to keep 
them “‘at a distance.” But what of the loss? It is to awake 
some day and find of how little importance you are to the world. 
If you have been ‘‘ shutting out’’ others all your life, you will 
sooner or Jater find yourself in the same position. The heart will 
surely awaken to « sense of its own emptiness. As the prodigal in 
that far country ‘‘came to himself,’’ and longed for the simple 
pleasures and sweet affections of home,—once despised, now so 
precious, so we he have our awakening. 

But vanished from our wistful sight. 
Too late for vain regretting 

The Joys that the remorseful heart 
With sacred gold is setting. 

We have lost the divinest privilege ever granted to humanity, 
that of entering other lives and moulding them to the ideals of truth 
and right that sway our own. 

Yes, the teacher may be imposed upon, wearied beyond expres- 
sion by the demands upon heart, head, and hand. Yet is there no 
reward ? To whom does the world turn in its hour of need? Is 
it not to the tender, faithful ones who have ‘‘ died daily”’ for 
their kind ? Is it nothing that child-hands stretch out confidingly 
to yours; that your smile or grave look is the quickener of love or 
penitence in young hearts ? fit nothing that you are a household 
word; an inspiration to many a tired mother who knows, if even 
with dumb gratitude, that you are helping those children grow into 
a sweeter, purer, truer living ? 

The days of summer rest are fast approaching. Shall we not lay 
in stores of strength and energy; bodily strength to meet the de- 
mand of the physical; stores of patience, faith, love ? Shall we 
not read in nature the story of God’s boundless, limitless giving ? 
If our affections have been slow, our natures cool, then let us throw 
down the bars and open wide the poor, narrow heart. Let us be- 
gin the work of love, even in vacation hours, Perhaps it will be 
some restless child to amuse,—some invalid to cheer. It may be 
that some odd, ungracious, contracted life touches ours, and it be 
our privilege to exercise that courtesy, tact, and attention that shall 
open the gates of a new land to that blind soul. There will be 
trial and disappointment and weariness ; still the reward will come. 
Its evidence will be, not alone in the joy awakened in other lives, 
but in the new light that has dawned in our own souls. Like the 
man in the sweet story of old, we may say, ‘‘ [ now see, whereas | 
once was blind.”’ 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION.—(I1.) 


A GLANCE AT ITS EARLY DAYS, 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A.M. 


Owing to the disturbed condition of the country during 1861 and 
1862, growing out of the ‘‘ Civil War,’’ no meetings of the Asso- 
ciation were held. In August, 1863, the fourth meeting, under 
the presidency of Hon. John D. Philbrick of Boston, was held in 
Chicago, Ill. It was the greatest meeting of actual teachers ever 
assembled on this continent, with possibly one exception, up to that 
time. There were present over sixteen hundred enrolled educators, 
gathered from all sections of the United States, of which New 


England sent over six hundred, who went on ‘‘ Excursion Tickets ”’ 
by the Vermont Central & Ogdensburg, thence by Grand Trunk 
railroads to Port Sarnia; thence by steamers through Lake Huron, 
the Strait of Mackinaw, and Lake Michigan, to Chicago. Three 
large steamers were chartered, and the company occupied every 
foot of available space in them, going and returning. These par- 
ties were under the special charge of the writer, who was the cbair- 
man of the committee for the Eastern States. A detailed account 
of this “‘ Grand Educational Excursion and Teachers’ Convention ”’ 
will be found in the October number of the Massachusetts Teacher 
for 1863. It oceupies over thirty octavo pages, written by the edi- 
tor, for that month, and Charles Ansorge, one of the resident ed- 
itors for that year. 

The meeting opened Aug. 5 at “‘ Bryan Hall,’ and, although 
the weather was intensely warm, over sixteen hundred teachers were 
in attendance. William H. Wells, then superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, gave a remarkable address of welcome, in which he 
fittingly alluded to every State represented, naming the honored 
champions of education in each. mong those mentioned by him 
were Russell, Carter, Gallaudet, Woodbridge, Mann, Barnard, 
Thayer, Emerson, Grant, and Mary Lyon, from New England; 
Albert and John W. Picket, Emma Willard, S. S. Randall, E. A. 
Sheldon, and David P. Page, from the Empire State; McJilton, 
from! Maryland; Richards, ‘‘ one of the founders and pillars of 
the Association,’ from District of Columbia; ‘Thomas H. Burrows, 
the father of the first complete and legalized system of town and 
city institutes for mutual instruction and improvement in this coun- 
try, from the ‘‘ Keystone’’ State; Lorin Andrews, cut down in 


the midst of usefulness, a martyr to the glorions cause of the Amer- 
ican Union, of Ohio. Mr, Wells also spoke of the group of north- 
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western States as “‘ young yet,”’ and said to the representatives of 
this section: “* The old folks are around now, and we feel some re- 
straint, but sometime we will havea fine talk over our own teapot.’’ 
They have since become a mighty “‘ tea-party’’! Mr. Philbrick’s 
address was one full of wisdom, and in those days of national tu- 
mult gave no uncertain sound. He said to the teachers of the 
whole country that they should remember that they had ‘‘ one hope, 
one lot, one life, one glory.”’ 

The morning session of the second day of this meeting will never 
be forgotten by those who were present. Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
ident of the United States, had issued a proclamation for a day 
of Thanksgiving, and at 11 o’clock services were held appropriate 
to the oceasion. Rey. Dr, MecJilton, of Baltimore, read portions 
of Seriptare, and the vast audience sang the hymn, ‘‘ O Bless the 
Lord, My Soul,” to the tune of ** Boylston ’’ ; and Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Hill, then president of Harvard College, offered a prayer of mar- 
yelous power and scope, which is fortunately preserved entire in 
the Proceedings published by the Association. 

The notable addresses at this meeting were given by Henry 
Barnard, LL.D.; E. A, Sheldon, of Oswego, N. Y., on ‘‘ Object 
Teaching ’’; and Hon. J. L. Pickard, then State Supt. of Michi- 
gan, on *‘ The Union of Labor and Thought.’’ George B. Emer- 
son, LL.D., of Boston, sent a letter which evinced the deep interest 
he felt in the great work of the Association, and asked the follow- 
ing question: *‘ Ought not the knowledge of the mechanical powers 
and their important applications and principles to be made known 
as early as possible to every child ? Evidently ‘‘ Manual Training ”’ 
was, at that early day, one of the prominent topics of thought with 
this veteran educator. United States Senator Trumbull was present 
at one of the sessions, and made a brief but very forcible and perti- 
nent address. Hon. John Wentworth, then Mayor of Chicago, 
labored with untiring zeal to promote the interests of this great 
meeting. 

Among the men who have achieved national reputation present 
at this meeting twenty-three years ago were: A. S. Kissell, of 
lowa; Richard Edwards, of Llinois; Dr. MeJilton, of Baltimore ; 
Dr. Hill of Massachusetts; Hon. J. M. Gregory, of Kg 74 
Noble Butler, of Kentucky; Pres. I. W. Andrews, of Ohio; J. M. 
B. Sill, of Michigan; Prof. Hailmann of Kentucky; and Prof. 
W. D. Henkle, of Lebanon, Ohio, who subsequently became one of 
the most efficient officers the Association ever had. He was its 
secretary from 1876 to the time of his death in 1881. 

William H. Wells, of Chicago, was elected president, to succeed 
Mr. Philbrick, and presided at the fifth meeting of the Association, 
which was held at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

In our next sketch we will speak of the notable meetings held 
after the war. 


‘LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me, 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first, which surely means to stay, 
Makes but brief tarry, any way ; 

My next, while it is heard in short, 
Is somewhat sharper in report ; 

In couches soft is found my last ; 
My whole abounds in numbers vast. 


POET’S ENIGMA: 59 LETTERS, 

My 6, 24, 21, 26, 30, 34, 38, was an eminent British poet. 

My 8, 53, 59, 45, 42, was styled the Atticus of his day. 

My 9, 17, 27, 36, 1, 18, author of The Happy Life. 

My 41, 57, 23, 56, 29, 11, 51, author of Pivtues Man’s Med- 
ley, Life, ete. 

My 47, 37, 38, 54, 25, 4, 5, a friend of Milton, and wrote 
**On a Drop of Dew.”’ 

My 7, 12, 32, 48, 13, 10, 26’s well known ‘‘ Hymn,’’ Thack- 
eray says, ‘‘ shines like the stars.’’ 

My 35, 28, 44, 18, 43, 16, 14, 59, 58, whose highest effort 
was his ‘‘ Schoolmistress.”’ 

My 33, 3, 26, 31’s principal poem was ‘‘ The Buccaneer.” 

My 56, 55, 7, 46, 40, 48, 39, wrote fine stanzas descriptive of 
a morning landscape. 

My 52, 22, 19, 49, was called the “‘ Ettrick Shepherd.”’ 

My 2, 45, 55, 5, 8, 30, the author-bookseller of Boston. 

My 15, 50, 20, are found in our great national holiday. 

My whole has been often repeated; please name the rT. 


NILLOR. 


D. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

1. Behead and curtail a peculiar blossom, and leave people. 

> Behead and curtail a musical instrument, and leave a terrible 
evil. 

3. Behead and curtail an interjection, and leave a pronoun. 

4, Behead and curtail harm, and leave an animal. 

5. Behead and curtail a forest tree, and leave a heathen idol. 

6. Behead and curtail a Hebrew woman, and leave farmyard 
animals, 

7. Behead and curtail a channel for water, and Jeave a chimney. 

8. Behead and curtail an uproar, and leave a term of contempt. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF APRIL 29, 


CHARADE.—Esrom Morse. [Es, R(h)om(b).] 

HistoricaAt ENIGMA.— 

Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time. 

QUESTIONS OF ANCIENT SCRIPTURAL History.—(1) Palm 
symbol of Judah. (2) Fish of ali kinds. (3) Ethan, Hernan, 
Chaleol, and Darda,—I. Kings, iv.: 31. (4) A green olive-tree, 
—Jer. xi: 16. (5) Salt sea, by Moses; sea of the plain, by Moses ; 
East sea, by Joel; Asphalitites, by the Greeks; sea of Lot, by 
the Arabs; Dead Sea modern name. (6) Micah and Jeremiah, 
—Jer. xxvi.: 18-24. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “‘ The merits of Toe JoURNAL are such that it does not need 
to detract others in order to sueceed. A healthy tone pervades its 
pages. Hoping it may continue its prosperity, [ remain 

Yours truly, W. L. BRECKENRIDGE.” 

Newark, N. J., June 14, 1886. 


My Dear Mr. Winship:—Tue JOURNAL is improving every 
day. The signs of new life are refreshing. The last number is 
the best for years. Yours truly, Gro. H. MARTIN. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 


Mr. WinsuiP, Dear Sir :—I think you have greatly improved 


Tne JOURNAL, and wish teachers would do their by sustain- 
ing it. Yours truly, CHARLES NORTHEND. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Accumulate, ad, to, and cumulus, a heap. 

Gumption, from the old verb gaum, to understand. 

Unique means without a parallel, and does not admit of a qual- 
ifying word, 

Forestall is to waylay a dealer and buy goods before he can place 
them on the sta// in the market. 

Accord, ad, to and chorda, the string of a musical instrument, 
hence to be in accord is to be in harmony. 

W originated from the writing of two V-V thus, when the V 
was called U, and it was literally a double U. 

Unmarried means either not having been married, or having 
been married not having husband or wife now living. 

Venison is the flesh of any animal that has been hunted. It is 
not properly applied to th. flesh of a tame deer, and its limitation 
to deer is recent. 

Foolscap paper, a corruption of folio shape, says De Vere. It is 
a corruption of the Italian ‘‘ foglio capo,” a full-sized sheet of 
paper, says Notes and Queries. it was used in a statute of Queen 

nne. 

Of the many words which from grave and dignified usage have 
sunk to the common and frequently low, aw/u/ is an example,—- 
Formerly aweful; it was ‘*‘ full of awe,’’ reverent, and appears in 
it soriginal grace and propriety in Milton’s ‘* Ode on the Nativity.’’— 

“ And kings sat still with awful eye 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by.” 

It has the same sense in Tate and Brady’s version of the Psalms,— 
**Glad homage pay with awful mirth’’ ;—in some compilations 
‘* improved ”’ into ** hallowed mirth.’’ 


GREATEST BOOKS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


The Post-Despatch of St. Louis offered three prizes for the wisest 
discrimination in naming the greatest ten books of the present cent- 
ury. There were 1616 contestants for the prizes. The three lists 
were as follows : 


No. 1. 
1, Carlyle: French Revolution. 6. Humboldt: Cosmos, 
2. Darwin: Origin of Species. 7. Macaulay: History of England. 
3. Dickens: David Copperfield. 8. Mill: Political Economy. 
4, 
5. 


Goethe: Faust. 9, Ruskin: Modern Painters. 
Hugo: Les Miserables. 10, Thackeray: Vanity Fair. 
No, 2. 
. Carlyle: French Revolution, 6. Hugo: Les Miserables. 
. Darwin: Origin of Species. 7. Humboldt: Cosmos. 
. De Tocqueville: Democracy 8, Macaulay : History of England. 
in America. 9. Mill: Political Economy. 
4, Goethe: Faust. 10, Ruskin : Modern Painters. 
5. Hegel: Philosophy of History. 
No. 3. 
1, Carlyle: Freneh Revolution, 7. Hugo: Les Miserables. 
2. Darwin: Origin of Species. 8. Humboldt: Cosmos. 
3. Dickens: David Copperfield. 9. Macaulay: History of Englaud. 
4. Emerson: Essays. 10. Mrs. Stowe: Uncle Tom’s 
5. George Eliot : Middlemarch, Cabin. 
6. Goethe: Faust. 

The judges made very hard efforts to agree upon a list of ten 
books embodying their own opinion as to greatest merit, but could 
not reduce the number below the following nineteen : 

1. Carlyle: French Revolution. 11, Humboldt : Cosmos. 

2. Darwin; Origin of Species. 12. Laplace: Mécanique Celeste. 

3. Dickens : David Copperfield. 13. Mill: Political Economy. 

4. Eliot: Romola. 14. Ruskin: Modern Painters. 

5. Emerson: Essays. 15. Mrs. Stowe: Unele Tom’s 

6. Goethe: Faust. Cabin. 

7. Guizot: Civilization in Eu- 16. Tennyson: In Memoriam, 
rope. 17. Thackeray; Vanity Fair. 

8. Hawthorne: Scarlet Letter. 18. De Tocqueville : Democracy 

9. Hegel : Philosophy of Hist’ y. 


in America. 

10. Hugo: Les Miserables. 19. Wordsworth : Excursion. 

The 1616 lists riamed 817 different books. The following thirty 
books were mentioned by the largest number of people : 
Hngo’s Les Miserables, 988. Byron‘s Childe Harold, 148. 
Goethe’s Faust, 967. Emerson’s Essays, 112. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, 850, Bulwer’s Last Days Pompeii, 107. 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, 829. Emerson's Represent’ ve Men, 93. 
Macaulay’s England, 717. Longfellow’s Poems, 86. 
Webster’s Dictionary, 623. ; Taine’s English Literature, 81. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, 604. | George’s Progress and Poverty. 
Dickens’s David Copperfield, 601. Eliot’s Middlemarch. 79. 
Bancroft’s United States, 386. |Duamas’s Monte Christo, 78. 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 361. Eliot’s Daniel Deronda, 77. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 339. ) Guizot’s Hist.of Civilization. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, 242. Audubon's Birds of America,76. 
Mill’s Political Economy, 220. Motley’s Dutch Republic, 76. 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 169. Byron’s Poems, 71 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 165. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, 70. 
Eliot’s Adam Bede, 156. Spencer's Sociology, 69. 
Buckle’s Hist. of Civilization,151. | Spencer’s Synthetic Philos. , 69. 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


one 


1816. 1886, 1816. 1886. 
Steel, per pound, $0.17 $0.12 Barley, bushel, $ 25 $ 80 
Nails, pound, 12 04 Butter, pound, 12 32 
Broadcloth, yd., 16.00 4.00 Cheese, pound, 06 10 
WI. blankets, pr., 15.00 7.00 Eggs, dozen, 05 12 
Cotton cloth, yd., 30 12 Cows, head, 15.00 50.00 
Calico, yard, 5 06 Hay, ton, 5.00 17.00 
Salt, bush., $1 to 4.0015 to 25 Straw, ton, 4.00 15.50 
Wheat, bushel, 44 99 Sheep, head, 75 2.00 
Oats, bushel, 15 41 Farmlabor, mth., 8,00 18,00 
Corn, bushel, 20 46 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


It is said that if a person whose clothes are on fire will lie down 
in a horizontal position the fire will be unable to do any immediate 
damage, giving the victim plenty of time to divest himself of his 
clothing. 

The expense to the Federal Government of our four principal 
wars, according to Register-of-the-Treasury Rosecrans, was as fol- 
lows : War of the Revolution, $6,000,000 ; War of 1812, $115,- 
000,000 ; Mexican War, $135,000,000 ; War of the Rebellion, 
$6, 189,920,905. 

The following minerals are found in upper Burmah : Coal, petro- 
leum, iron, silver, lead, gold, platinum, rubies, jade, and marble. 
Until recently modern science and machinery has not been applied 
to the working of any of the mines in this region. 

Mr. A. H. Bauer, of Baltimore, has succeeded in equipping a 
street car weighing 5,400 pounds, and 20 feet long, with storage 
batteries so that it ran for two months and gave the greatest satis- 


faction. The track is one-eighth of a mile long, and starts out with 


a grade of 1 in 20, and contains a curve of 45 feet radius. The 
motor apparatus is all concealed from sight, but easily reached and 
attended to. It can be run with much less expense than is entailed 
by horse power, 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 


So.utions Recetvep,— From J. L. Lester, Probs. 7, 8, 9; 
E. L. Smith, Probs. 8, 9 ; Mary E. Hilton, Prob. 10; Asher B. 
Evans, Prob. 10; C, A. Strout, Prob. 11; Mary Merry, Prob. 10; 
E. R. Rowe, Probs. 10,11; John M. Seribner, Probs. 11, 12; 
F. P. Glassing, Prob. 11; Geo. F, Wetherbee, Probs, 4, 7, 11, 12. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS IN CIRCLES AND 
SPHERES. 


Mr. Editer; I “ave been requested by some to whom I have 
shown the tollowing device for solving problems in circles and 
spheres to send it to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION for publica- 
tion. It is a compact and logical arrangement of the mathemat- 
ical quantities of the circle and sphere, and of the equations which 
show their relations. By this table any ordinary arithmetical prob- 
lem based upon the circle or sphere may be solved. I haveused it 
for several years in teach- 
ing, as well asa similar plan 
for other figures and solids. 


CIRCLE AND 8PHERE. 


R. A, V. The five quantities are 
arranged in the order of 
~ | vind their size. If D is not given, 
—— ee ee it must be the first quantity 

R. | D. C. A. | V+ | found; i. ¢., the diameter ie 

D. R A. | the most important quan- 

a | Vv. tity. Hence five values of 

D are given in terms of the 

A. | D RC. V. other quantities. The other 

five equations are derived 

V. | D R. C. A. 


from these values, (6) from 
(1), (7) from (2), ete. There 
are twelve problems in cir- 
cles, and twenty in spheres. 
The ease of memorizing 
comes from the logical ar- 


(1), D=R xX 2. 
(2), D = C + 3.1416. 
(3), D== + .7854). 
(4), D®) = ¥(A + 3.1416). 
(5), D = 8¥(V + .5236). and of the equations ex- 
ia -- pressing their values, The 
(6), R= D+ 2. method of solution which I 
(7), C= D X 3.1416, employ with my classes is as 
follows : 
= 2 . . J 
Er.—“‘If I describe 
(9), A® = D? X 3.1416, circle with a rope 40 feet 
(10), V = D* X .5236. long, fixed at one end, what 
will be its area ?”’ 


1. Given {R= 40 ft, Find Ans 
2. D=RX 2 40 X 2 80 feet. 
A = D? X .7854 = 80" X .7854 = 5026.56 aq. ft. 


3. 40 80 71854 
2 80 6400 
80 ft. 6400 3141600 
47124 


5026.5600 sq. ft. 
This is employed in the grammar school. Thinking that it 
might be of some value as a new and condensed arrangement of old 
truths, I send it to you. EpGAR R. Downs. 
South Weymouth, Mass., 1886. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PrRoBLEM.— A man dying, bequeathed $17032 to three sons, 
aged, respectively, 12, 15, and 16 years, to be put at interest at 5 
per cent., until each should become 21 years of age, then each is to 
receive an equal sum. What is the present worth of each son’s 
share ? 

Let x represent what each received when 21 years of age. The 
present worth of x dollars, due in 9 years, is x + 1.45 

5 xr abe 1.25 
x 


+ $17032; and = $7540. 


$7,540 + 1.45 = $5,200, present worth of youngest’s share. 
7,540 + 1.30 = 5,800,  ** second son’s share, 
6,032, eldest’s share. 
M. T, HEALY. 
[For a solution of this problem with compound interest, see 
JOURNAL, Feb, 25.—Ep. } 


7,540 1.25 = 


PROBLEMS. 


Pros. 15.— Given the base of a triangle, the vertical angle, and 
the line from the base to the vertex bisecting the vertical angle: 
construct the triangle. DANIEL Royse, Lafayette, Ind. 


Pros. 16.—Let a equal the hypothenuse of a right triangle, 
and d the difference of the two lines drawn from the two acute 
angles to the center of the inscribed circle. Determine the other 
two sides of the triangle. G. I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. H. 

Pros. 17.—Given x? y (zy) = a, y?z (yz) =}, x 
=c; to find z, y, z. W. W. Wirt, Portland, Ind. 

THEOREM.—Of all quadrangular prisms of equal surfaces, the 
cube is maximum. S. ADELE ARMSTRONG, Sioux City, Ia. 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. Editor :—In the last issue of THE JOURNAL (June 10) 
you have me down in your list of writers as principal of the Hudson 
high school. Mr. W. H. Small is principal of the high school in 
this town, and was the writer of an article in a recent number of 


THE JOURNAL, folly Lucius Brown. 
Hudson, Mass., Juné 19, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 24, 1886, 


Is your subscription over-due ? 
Go to Topeka if you can afford it. 


Go to Bar Harbor; for New Englanders cannot afford 
not to go. 

NEITHER matter nor mind, nor both combined, could 
keep this world from becoming a howling wilderness with- 
out moral forces. 


WE cannot in our own minds draw too sharply the line 
between the noble desire for ideal excellence and the in- 
vidious wish to excel others. 


Reap the railroad and steamboat advertisements this 
week if nothing elve. You will want to go all ways after 
reading these tempting advertisements. 


Write to President Cleveland and Secretary Lamar 
in the interest of Hon. John B. Peaslee, who ought to be 
the next U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Mount Desert has fared well at the hands of Emma 
Shaw and Helen M. Cook. If these descriptions will not 
tempt you to Bar Harbor, we shall conclude that you are 
hopeless. 

THERE is no bait which finds a man, when it is a ques- 
tion of work, so easily as “to-morrow.” Ten to one it 
hooks him out of the stream of opportunity, high and dry 
on the bank of the past. 


Miss Frances C. SPARHAWK will be one of our most 
relied-upon writers of next year, not only over her own 
name, but in editorial assistance. She is a specially 
attractive writer. 

GENERAL DONAHOE announces elsewhere that passen- 
gers can take a through Pullman car over the Bee Line 
from Boston to St. Louis, and have a free reclining-car 
from St. Louis to Topeka. 


Tue array of practical work in “ Methods,” for next 
year, in the JourNAL or Epvucation, is a great delight 
to us in anticipation, and will be a greater pleasure to our 
readers in the realization. 


“ Foute Fartive,” Kate L. Brown’s poetic gem of last 
week, is highly complimented. It is probably the best 
she has yet done, and many of her former poems and bal- 
lads have been already selected by book-makers as worthy 
a place in literature. 

Frank Foxcrort, of the Boston Journal, has done the 
schools good service in the two articles published by us these 
two weeks. We know of no man who could do it better, 
to say the least, in all the land. Teachers can learn 
much from the facts he presents. 


Is the Journat or Epucation worthy your special 
activity in its behalf? Is it not deserving a good word, a 
friendly act, from every friend of education? One gen- 


erous word from our friends this summer will help to 
swell our already rising tide of subscribers. Will you 
do it? 

Tue Chicago & Alton railroad issue a neat circular in 
the interest of the National Teachers’ Association. The 
fairness with which this road treats all lines connecting 
with it west of the Missouri or east of Chicago, makes it 
an especially valuable leaflet. The road has many attrac- 
tions of route and service between Chicago and Kansas City. 


Tue Special Number will appear next week, and it is 
a rare paper. Such choice, abundant advertisements 
were never presented by any educational paper. Many 
of our patrons had elegant electrotypes made for the 
adornment of this issue. The array of reading-matter 
was never equaled in any one issue of an educational 
periodical. Read it,—preserve it. 

Mr. Wma. E. Suexpon’s articles on the National 
Teachers’ Association, published in this and the last issue, 
is the only concise, reliable, judicious statement of the 
early days of the Association that has ever appeared, so 
far as we know. It should be carefully preserved. Mr. 
Sheldon’s devotion to the interests of the National Associ- 
ation can only be known by one who has been associated 
with him as we have been during these weeks of heavy 
correspondence and recreation complications. 


Iowa.—Onur friends in the grand old Prairie State of 
the northwest, are without any local weekly educational 
paper, and much as we shall miss the visits of the North- 
western Journal of Education, one af the ablest edited of 
our exchanges, we appreciate the advantage it is to be to 
the JoURNAL OF EpucaTIon to have our friends, who are 
nowhere more ardent and loyal than in Iowa, free to en- 
list their activities as well as their sympathies with us. 
Already we are reaping the benefit of this freedom of al- 
legiance, and the summer months under the changed cir- 
cumstances offer exceptional opportunities for canvassing 
in our interest. The tone, temper, and talent of the 
JOURNAL OF Epvucation is peculiarly appreciated in 
Towa with such names as the columns of Tur JouRNAL 
command,—an array of talent that challenges compari- 
son with anything ever attempted in educational jour- 
nalism. If our friends will make special effort in our 
bebalf, as many of them are already doing, we shall 
have our present large constituency in that State in- 
creased as it has never been in the same length of time. 
We invite correspondence with teachers and school offi- 
cers, and will send samples to all with pleasure. Send us 
the names of teachers, superintendents, and college pro- 
fessors, to whom, if not already on our list, we will send 
specimen copies. The opening of such a field at this 
time is one that should interest the educators of the State in 
securing the well-nigh universal introduction of a journal 
that presents the mature thought of the great minds in 
the profession and in literature in the best way. You 
can do the cause of education a great service at this time, 
and serve us at the same time. 


RecREATION.—This is our last word before the vacation 
season for the teachers. For two months and more the 
schools of the cities and larger towns will be closed ; and 
it will be a many-sided problem with many teachers how 
to use the little money and many weeks they have on hand 
to advantage. We have spoken emphatically of the priv- 
ileges offered by the numerous Summer Schools, the 
American Institute of Instruction at Bar Harbor, and the 
National Association at Topeka. To one class of readers 
we know that we have pressed this with all the vigor that 
is justifiable; we refer to those overworked, nervously 
strained, physically and mentally depressed teachers, to 
whom it would be a sin to study, associate with studious 
teachers, or come into the excitement of a great educa- 
tional gathering. For them recreation is the great need. 
Retreat to the country homestead, if you have one; seek 
some rural farm among the mountains, and board where 
new-mown hay and luscious berries invigorate ; go upon 
the summits and slopes, into the valleys and glens of the 
matchless White Mountains, where the sparkling waters 
dance playfully from the bubbling springs to the coursing 
streams,—where the tonic air enkindles new life in the 
veins,—where the serenity of mountain, lake, and sky calm 
the nerves,—where the milk is creamy, the eggs fresh, and 


Cottage City by the sea, away from the rattle of train, the 
rumble of horse-cars, the clatter of the factory,—where 
the sea bathes the grove with its breezes; go somewhere 
and sleep, lounge, saunter, fish, sail, resting from dawn to 
twilight and round to the dawn again,—resting body and 
mind, week in and week out. This do, and ye shall in- 
herit a new life, returning to the school and the scholars, 
next September, a new being, ready for the grandest 
years’ work you have yet done. 


Next Year.—We have our plans well matured for the 
next year of the JouRNAL oF Epucation. We have at 
command a rare list of literary writers and poets; the 
best writers on Methods are to serve our readers, 
and a great variety of general articles are also in store, 
We also have a definite, special, permanent feast in a 
series of papers by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., of the Boston 
Normal School, upon “ The Principles of Education Ap- 
plied.” Dr. Dunton is second to none in America in 
ability to write these papers. He has had the best of ex- 
perience in teaching; is a rare student; has devoted his 
life to studying and experimenting in the science and art 
of pedagogy; has made a thorough investigation of the 
German schools and methods. He combines as well as 
any man in the country the high art of the philosopher 
with the choicest empirical skill. His papers, which will 
be continued throughout the year, will be as valuable a 
contribution to the science of education as has ever been 
made in book form, even, to the literature of the schools. 
Prof. Arthur C. Boyden, of the Bridgewater State Normal 
School, whose scholarly habits, love of experiment, logical 
instinct, methodical training, and popular art of putting 
things makes him a marked man among the younger men 
of the fraternity, will do work in Science as valuable as 
that of Dr. Dunton in pedagogy. Henry A. Clapp, of the 
Dudley School, Boston, whose work in Botany some years 
ago was as strong a feature as THe JOURNAL ever had, 
will do work through the year, deaiing with Mineralogy 
in the autumn and winter months, and Botany in the 
spring and summer. Mr. Clapp has had greater success 
in teaching Mineralogy in grammar schools than any one 
whom we have known; collecting, through his pupils, 
probably the best cabinet of the kind in the country, A 
story,—“ That Dull Boy,”—will also be continued for 
several weeks. We anticipate for this serial great popu- 
larity, as it will be a picture true to life of the best and 
worst things in our school system, with many accompani- 
ments of a bright, entertaining, literary character. These 
are all in addition to every present feature of THE 
JouRNAL. If we do not present a paper of unprecedented 
attractiveness next year it will be a disappointment to us. 
We rely upon our friends to extend its circulation. 


TENURE OF OFFICE VICTORY. 


The overwhelming majority by which the Tenure of 
office bill passed the Massachusetts Legislature, after six 
years of failure, is more significant than any one appre- 
ciates who is unfamiliar with the facts. Some of our 
Western readers, and some of our Eastern friends as 
well, have felt that we were entering too heartily and 
with too much intensity upon this question, and the 
time has now come to say some things that were not to 
be said in advance. We can do nothing by halves. 
We can let minor matters alone with a great deal of 
grace; we can ignore personalities without an effort ; but 
when we believe that the profession, whose servant we 
are and in whose ranks are our choicest friends, is seri- 
ously suffering from any cause, we cannot,—we will not 
leave anything undone that is in our power to right the 
wrong. Had the Tenure of Office bill failed to pass, or 
passing, had received a bare majority, or with a large ma- 
jority had not been ably defended, the cause of public 
school education would have suffered more than by any 
single experience for years. A word, an act may weigh 
a hundred times as much at one time as at another, and 
so this legislation weighs infinitely more, under the cir- 
cumstances, than it would but for the chain of events 
which links it to this session of the legislature. It was 
asked by the teachers some six years ago; “Leave to 
withdraw” was the original reception of the petitioners 
at the hands of the committee. Last year it passed the 


the chickens ought to be tender ; go to the Vineyard, the 


Senate handsomely, but was disgracefully treated in the’ 
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House. It was slaughtered in such a way, and by such 
men, as to cast reflection upon the Boston masters, the lead- 
ing teachers of the State, the educational experts, the 
school system in its entirety. We said then in conversa- 
tion, what we have never retreated from for a moment, 
that the bill must pass this legislature by a handsome 
vote, after a vigorous, brilliant defence, if there was any 
power in the teaching fraternity, any virtue in the public 
school system ; and no one thing made us welcome the op- 
portunity to handle the Journat or Epucartion more than 
the added weight it might give our voice and pen in this 
emergency. 

All who have opposed the bill are not enemies of the 
public school ; indeed, some of its best friends have op- 
posed it ; but all the enemies have opposed it with a skill, 
a venom, a combination of disgraceful practices which, 
had they been victorious, would have enthroned them and 
their methods in a way to threaten the peace and pros- 
perity of the school system. The most brilliant discus 
sion of this session of the House of Representatives was 
on this question. Mr. M. J. McEttrick of Boston ad- 
vocated the bill with a square defence of its provisions, 
when Mr. Taft of Palmer rushed in with a reckless, 
heartless attack on the bill, and all its friends and sup- 
porters. With legal arts, oratorical flourish, and great 
physical activity, he made a brilliant charge upon the bill 
which sent consternation into the ranks of itsfriends; but 
C. J. Rice of Winchendon, chairman of the Committee 
on Education, with great wit and keen ridicule, with 
sound sense and sincerity of speech lifted the whole ques- 
tion so high above the low level to which Mr. Taft had 
dragged it that from that moment it went higher and 
higher, so that the absurd attitude of Mr. Rhodes of Mar- 
blehead, and the apologetic opposition of Mr. Gamwell of 
Pittsfield were merely laughable. Samuel C. Darling of 
Somerville honored the profession with a brilliant de- 
fence of the principles of tenure of office from the legal 
standpoint; an argument so clear, genuine, and ardent 
that the teachers owe him a debt of gratitude independ- 
ent of its influence upon this legislation. H. M. Fed- 
heren of Quincy did his town credit by the way in which 
he testified to the rank of her schools, and the value this 
bill would be to them. Beriah T. Hillman of Chilmark, 
of the Committee on Education, made an effective address 
on the ground that if Massachusetts intended to keep in 
the front rank educationally she must make the teachers 
position more secure, attracting thereby the best talent. 
W. C. Fickett of East Bridgewater, also of the Commit- 
tee, showed that this legislation was indorsed by the rep- 
resentative educators of America. Gen. H. Stevens put in 
his intense spirit and keen logic in advocacy of the measure. 
E. Hersey of Hingham bore strong testimony to its neces- 
sity, especially for the suburban towns. D. P. Bailey of Ev- 
erett spoke tersely of the simplicity and effectiveness of 
this legislation. George Gowdrey of Stoneham did heroic 
service in his sensible attack on the old-time method. B. 
F. Mills of Williamstown made a ringing speech, echoing 
the sentiment of the Berkshire Hills in favor of doing 
everything possible to encourage the profession. Solon 
W. Stevens of Lowell packed in some telling facts with 
special art; and Henry Parkman of Boston said the most 
in honor of the teacher and his profession that we ever 
heard in the same length of time. 

We put it mildly when we say that we rejoice in the 
hearing before the committee ; in the quality of the oppo- 
sition; in the quality and quantity of the defence ; in the 
attitude of the press; in the energy, devotion, and skill 
of Hon. E. C. Carrigan, of the Board of Education, to 
whom more than any other agency we are indebted for 
the triumphant passage of the bill. 


PEDAGOGICAL COMMON SENSE. 


This is an expressive designation of a quality so rare 
that when one possesses it we know precisely what is 
meant, and yet so indefinite is the quality, that to put 
itin phrase is as impossible as to express that individu- 
ality which distinguishes to you your dearest friend. 
Common sense is indispensable to success in teaching. 
What is it? Wesmile aswe read Sir William Hamilton’s 
characteristic definition : “The complement of those cog- 
nitions or convictions which we receive from nature, which 
all men possess in common, and by which they test the 
truth of knowledge and the morality of actions.” Another 


definition with a negative cast is this: “Such a comple- 
ment of intelligence that, if a person be deficient therein, 
he is accounted mad or foolish.” Here is a definition of 
a less scientific nature: “ Native, practical intelligence, 
natural prudence, mother-wit, tact in behavior, acuteness 


THIS AND THAT. 
— Harriet Beecher Stowe, born June 30, 1812. 
— Henry Watts, English chemist, died, June 30, 1884. 
— Sweden and Denmark have each a pretender to its throne. 
— The 17th of June is also the day of the Festival of St. Botolph, 


in the observation of character, in contrast to habits of kept in England for many centuries. 


acquired learning or of speculation.” Dr. Reid styles it 
the art of judging of things self-evident. One would 
never suspect what common sense is from any definition 
ever given of it; but when one knows what it is, as every 
one does, it is sufficiently clear without definition. 


— Henry Clay, distinguished statesman, died, June 29, 1852, 


aged 75, 


— There has been another anarchists’ harangue in Chicago, in 


which the speakers exulted in the “ heroic deeds ’’ of May 4. 


— Five hundred of the Dartmouth College Alumni attended the 


dinner last week at the unveiling of the statue of Daniel Webster, 


Philosophically we speak of it as that native art by|at Concord, N. H. 


which we form original convictions, ultimate beliefs which 
cannot be resolved into simpler elements ; popularly it is 
that which judges of things so promptly and accurately 
that to dispute it is ridiculous, everybody accepting its 
conclusions, though every one could not exercise it. Com. 
mon sense is in judgment practically what sense-percep- 
tions or intuitions are in the lower animals. 

All these things, however, in man, have to be in reality 
acquired by the individual, by his ancestors, or by the 
race through which he may inherit the resultant of uni- 
form experience. As a consequence, common gense is an 
acquired gift or art, as may be seen when we consider that 


at Vermont's elegant City by the Lake. 
direct the interests of the teachers. 


— A two weeks’ Normal Class in Methods is to be taught by 


Prof. H. E. Holt, at Lexington, beginning August 16. Last year 
there were thirteen States represented at this school. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
— The Sauveur College of Languages, at Oswego, N. Y., has a 


delicious program for its students. 


— The Burlington School of Language has a six week’s session 
Prof. L. A. Stager will 


— The Missouri School of Science and Pedagogics meets at 


Sweet Springs, Mo., and Dr. A. D. Mayo is one of the attractions, 
He has the art of instructing and inspiring a gathering like that, 


— C. Wesley Emerson, M.D., will have a summer session of the 


Munroe Conservatory of Oratory, at Wesleyan Hall, Boston, with 


what we should designate as common sense in a man of to the cultivation of 


culture, of artistic taste, of professional life, of military 
training, of any special order of talent and experience, 
would be quite different from that to which we would 
apply the term in other men lacking those opportunities. 

Common sense, then, is really that immediate or in- 


the specialties at the Glens Falls Training Class. 


— Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, as usual, has a very 


full and attractive program. This, with the social attractions of a 
famous seaside resort, will undoubtedly, as heretofore, draw ita 
large concourse of students. 


— Drawing, elocution, sciences, and physical training, are among 
As this institute 


atinctive judgm ent which a man ought to give without opens later than the others, students from other summer schools 


processes of reasoning or investigation because of his in-| can take a “ post-graduate” course here. 


herited or acquired advantages of mind. It is, therefore, 


It will pay. 
— Prof. Stern’s Saratoga School of Languages will be strength- 


a “cut across lots” through habit, inherited or personally | ened by the entire faculty of his famous New York School of Lan- 


applied. It is forming a judgment unconsciously, without | g4#ges. 
tables, will be in order at this Queen of summer resorts. 


intelligent direction, that would have required time, in- 
vestigation, direct mental activity but for direct or indi- 
rect experience. 


Lectures, reunions, excursions, German and French 


— The Summer School in Botany at the Botanical Garden of 


Harvard University, under the instruction of Professor Goodale 
and Prof, P, L. Sargent, never offered a more tempting program 


Common sense is, therefore, as a last analysis, an ab-|than from July 1 to 31. 


breviation of powers through habit or peculiarly sharp 
insight. It marks a “sharp-shooter” in that special line 
of thought or effort. All cannot acquire the same skill 
in this direction, but nearly every man may dis- 
tinguish himself for his eminent common sense in some 
direction, if only he will devote himself to that 
in which nature has dealt so generously with him. 
General Grant lacked mercantile and financial common 
sense,—lacked that common sense which elects friendships 
and advisers with unerring wisdom; but he had the soldier 
common sense, and did everything by instinct, as it were ; 
and yet those who will study his life will see that he merely 
“erossed lots” by abbreviating processes. Wendell 
Phillips lacked common sense in several directions, but 
he had the orator’s common sense, and had, apparently 


— Prof, W. L. Montague rallies twenty-one teachers of eminence 


to give instruction in nine languages, and other important branches, 
at his Amherst College Summer School of Languages, at its tenth 
session. 


There will be a large rally at ‘‘ Old Amherst.”’ 
— The Summer School of Eloeution, at Grimsby Park, Ontario, 


Canada, and the mid-summer session of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory of Philadelphia, offers every delight of 
science and art in the study of expression. 


— The School of Expression,—S. S. Curry, Ph.D., director,— 


will hold a summer session at that ever attractive resort, Martha’s 
Vineyard. The leader and the place combine many essentials of 
profit and pleasure. 


— The Biennial Association of the alumni of the Bridgewater 


State Normal School, on July 1, promises to rally an unusually 
large number of the graduates. John D. Billings, of Cambridge, 
is the president, and Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Portland, the 


orator. 


— Hon. J. W. Dickinson’s Chautauqua School of Pedagogy is 


unsought, the word, the phrase, the inflection, the empha-| sure to do most excellent work, with a peculiar combination of 


sis, the poise, the gesture, the expression, that would give | sources of inspiration. 
oughness, and know the attractions of these elegant grounds, will 


appreciate what is in store for the teachers who take this course. 


greatest effect. It was not absence of knowledge, nor 
absence of the rudiments,—at least of process,—but it 


These who understand the Doctor’s thor- 


— Prof. Moses True Brown’s Summer School of Oratory will 


was the abbreviation of processes ; it was, as it were, ora-|4yply the Delsarte System of Expression to voice, gesture, and 
torical “ sharp-shooting,” hitting the mark without stop- 
ping to take aim, caring little at what range, or at what 
disadvantage, he might be. 

The teacher’s common sense is the highest pedagogical 
art. With all our reading, with all our study of books 


speech, through a five week’s course of lectures and training. Alf 
the seaside retreats will add their attraction to the great profes- 
sor’s art. a 
— Charles F. King, Boston Highlands, has perfected every 
mipute detail of his National Summer School of Methods, and will 
have a brilliant array of talent at his Saratoga gathering. Mr, 
King has put an amount of work and skillful management into his 


and of the mind, with all our experience and experiments, 
the thing above all things to seek is the teacher’s common 
sense, the art of abbreviating processes, the skill to disci- 


arrangements that can but be effective. 
also most satisfactory. 


The rally of students is 


— Prof. Hailmann’s Western Summer School of Primary Meth- 


pline, instruct, and inspire without appreciable effort or cde, sh 
thought. It is the art of pedagogical sharp-shooting that} desiring instruction in the best kindergarten and primary methods, 


we need. It is this that will hold the schools closest to 


the people. We are in constant danger of undermining 
our professional foundations by getting away from the 
people in the phraseology, technique, and method of the 
school-room. If the day shall ever come that the voters 
think the schoolmasters a professionally favored class, they 
will have their remedy in “ abbreviating” the appropria- 
tions ; but the humblest men appreciate common sense in 
every sphere of life, and the teacher, supervisor, educa- 


Professor Hailmann is president of the Froebel Institute of North 
America, as well as superintendent of schools at LaPorte, Ind., and 
and has deservedly won a national reputation for thorough, honest 
work, 


— The Round Lake Summer School, at the Round Lake Assem- 


bly grounds, under Prof. J. H. Worman’s direction, to which we 
referred last week, is as complete in its professional corps of 
lecturers and instructors as the most ambitious teacher could desire. 


—The Summer Course in Chemistry, at Harvard University 


tional leader who can acquire the art of attaining school-|under Arthur M. Corney, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Germany), is the 


room results without the formalities, without pretension, 


most attractive, scientifically speaking, of any summer school of 


will do more to anchor the school system of America in| the past. 


the thought and affection of the people than all the direct 
efforts combined without this gift. 
profession needs most to honor is not the most learned, 
the most brilliant, the most famous, but rather the man 


— The reports from the Niagara Falls Summer School for teach- 


The man whom the|ers are such as to guarantee a large and enthusiastic attendance. 
A. P. Chapin and A, A. Woodbridge have put into the manage- 
ment a deal of hard work and good judgment. 


Think of the lux- 


with the greatest endowment and acquiremrent of peda-|ury of studying three weeks with the glory of Niagara as a per- 


gogical common sense. 


petual inspiration! 


| 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AppLeton’s STANDARD ARITHMETICS : 
Numbers Illustrated, and Applied in Language, 

Drawing, and Reading Lessons. An Arithme- 

tic for Primary Schools. By Andrew J. Rick- 

off and E. C. Davis. New York, Boston, and 

Chicago : D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 160. 
Numbers Applied. A Complete Arithmetic for 

Intermediate and Grammar Schools. By An- 

drew J. Rickoff. New York, Boston, and Chi- 

eago. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 416. 

Numbers Illustrated is a brilliant little text-book 
that no description of ours can do justice to, be- 
cause the language, illustrations, and discriminat- 
ing instructions to the teachers must be seen in 
their connection to be appreciated. The first 
twenty-eight pages are a wonder, even in this day 
of elegant book-making. There are ten full-page, 
combination i!lustrations for the teaching of the 
first ten numbers. It is a book full of ingenious 
devices for the teaching of numbers, combinations, 
relations, divisions. fractions, problems, ete. 

Numbers Applied is a thorough presentation of 
numbers in all their relations and uses, with a 
skillful appeal to the essential features of the ob- 
jective method, vitalizing the relation of words and 
things by the aid of the best practicable illustra- 
tions at every point. It is always vicions to leave 
an impression on the mind of the learner that the 
various operations are but manipulations of fig- 
ures; it must be, rather, an impression that they 
represent processes directly or indirectly applied 
to material objects. One of the specially valuable 
features of the work is the way in which it is 
adapted to the needs of pupils who leave school 
early. It pays particular attention to the why 
and the wherefore of the things done. It fur- 
nishes an abundance of easy examples by which 
the pupils can familiarize themselves with the 
processes. We are particularly pleased with the 
pumber and variety of exercises that do not re- 
quire the pencil, or at most but few figures in the 
solution. These are given to acquaint the pupils 
with methods and processes, and also to establish 
habits, secure accuracy, and acquire rapidity. 
Difficult problems are given in sufficient quantity 
to test the accomplishments of the pupils. This 
division and use of problems we have rarely, if 
ever, seen equaled. The master-mind, the logical, 
inductive tendency of Dr. Rickoff, is apparent from 
first to last. The useless branches of the subject 
are either altogether omitted or relegated to the 
Appendix. The mechanical work is artistic, the 
illustrations exceptionally good and unprecedent- 
edly abundant. 


Tue Last Days or THE CONSULATE. 
From the French of M. Fauriel. Edited, with 
an introduction, by M. L. Lalanne. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

That Napoleon was a hero, in the ordinary sense 
of that word, no one will dispute. That he saved 
France from herself, no historian doubts. That 
he was a giant in intellectual force, Europe a 
decade without a boundary-line, one of England's 
greatest prime ministers dying young and broken- 
hearted, surely attest. But that was all. He 
seems to have been simply a child of Fate,—a 
Vandal come to life again, with the power to pull 
down, but without the instinct to build up. Such, 
at any rate, has been the verdict of the English 
historians. France, however, always defended her 
great hero; and even America, in one conspicuous 
instance, lent its aid. But since the formation of 
the Third Republie even France has ceased to 
cover up or apologize for the vices of its greatest 
general. Documents have come to hand, diaries, 
search-writings, and correspondence, that show 
that Napoleon was quite as bad as painted by the 
prejudices of English critics. The latest of these 
documents, and one of the most important, is The 
Last Days of the Consulate, by M. Fauriel, a dis- 
tinguished contemporary of Napoleon. He des- 
cribes, in that peculiar analytical style of which 
the Freneh are masters, the devious ways, the 
heavy hand with velvet touch, the hypocrisy, the 
wonderful play with the passions and pride of the 
French people, by which Napoleon lifted himself 
into the palace of the Bourbons. As one reads 
this historical sketch, and remembers the wonder- 
ful analytical power of the French mind, it seems 
passing strange that such a nation should be so 
easily deceived ; but it is only another illustration 
of the fact that a knowledge of logical forms is 
not reasoning ; that criticism is not invention ; and 
that the ery of ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” is not necessarily 
a passport to the Kingdom. ‘The book is a valua- 
ble volume for the library; and to the reader of 
French history, especially to those who have made 
a study of the Revolution of ’89 and the Napoleonic 
period, which is an intensely interesting one. 


Constance or AcapiA. A Novel. In 
the Old Colony Series of Historie Fiction. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
361. Price, $1.50. 

We greet the colonial romance most cordially, 
anticipating for the Old Colony Series of Historic 
Fiction, inaugurated by Constance of Acadia, a 
hearty reception. We are certain that this liter- 
ary departure is greatly needed ; we think it will 
be appreciated. As a story, independent of its 
historic mission, this entertaining romance is sure 
to be widely read. There is enongh of novel 
feature for that. It is a great thing, however, to 
have it deal, pure and simple, with a range of his- 
tory hitherto little understood. We confess to 
having read too little of the early games of Louis 
XIII. and Charles I., by which they attempted, 
by art and arms, to make a New France or a New 
Scotland in Acadia, to be certain of the historic 
value of this vivid picture; but so careful is the 
unnamed author to give in the foot-notes the 
authorities, discoveries, incidents, upon which he 


founds his characters and plots, that we do not 
uestion the historic tone and temper of the work. 
he story gives a graphic picture of Indian life; 
the French court tactics of the period; the 
Huguenot and Jesuit jealousies of France ; the re- 
lation of the Colonists to the Acadian adventurers. 
There is an uneven literary tone to the work, not 
all characters being treated with equal skill. It 
attempts too much; and, while many things are 
admirably done, we can but wish at times that it 
had been more carefully done. One will know 
the historic spirit of the age much better for having 
read the book ; will honor some of the character- 
isties of Puritan, Huguenot, and Indian more; 
will understand human frailties better, and value 
constancy under temptation more. We shall an- 
ticipate the remaining volumes of the series, hoping 
for all the virtues of ** Constance,” with the special 
attractions that other periods can offer. 


Practicat Recrrations. A Compilation 
of New Selections arranged for Rhetorical and 
Literary Exercises, and including Readings ap- 
propriate to Reception Days, Poets’ Birthdays, 
Decoration Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year’s; also Dialogues. By Caroline B. Le Row, 
instructor in Elocution in Brooklyn Central 
School, and formerly instructor in Reading and 
Elocution in Vassar and Smith Colleges. New 
York : Clark & Maynard. Bound in cloth. 
256 pages, 16mo. Price, 90 cents; to teachers, 
75 cents. 

Too much care cannot be taken in regard to the 
character of the selections chosen for pupils for 
reading, or memorizing for recitation. They should 
come, only, from the best sources, and should be 
adapted in length, style, and sense, and be of a 
healthy moral tone. If these conditions can be 
secured from ‘‘fresh’’ sources and in suitable 
variety they are so much the more valuable. This 
compilation seems to meet all of these conditions, 
the selections being generally brief; excellent for 
drill and practice in correct emphasis and distinct 
articulation, and other essentials for the best elo- 
eutionary results. We are pleased to find recog- 
nized many of the younger authors in this book, 
while the standard writers are by no means neg- 
lected. We commend this book to teachers who 
are seeking to make attractive and profitable 
the general exercises and entertainments of their 
schools. 


Srupres GenERAL History. By Mary 
D. Sheldon, formerly professor of History in 
Wellesley College and teacher of History in 
Oswego (N.Y.) Normal School. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Price, 85 cents. 

This manual outlines a course of real genuine 
work for the teacher iu general history. It em- 
braces the ‘‘ Civilized World before 776, B. C.,’’ 
Hellas,’’ ‘‘ Rome,’’ and ‘‘ European History,”’ 
814-1880. The sub-divisions are clearly outlined, 
and the student is shown how to do independent 
work ; it subjects the results of individual thought 
and research to the criticism and discussion in the 
class-room, and shows how the results of the col- 
lective labor should be arranged in logical order 
and stowed away in memory. This method of in- 
struction admits of no merely routine work. It 
keeps the student alive with the living, sympa- 
thetic thonght and feeling day by day. It trains 
the mind to concentrate its powers. The author 
has prepared two books,—one a student’s edition, 
containing the material and the problems for in- 
dependent study, and the Teachers’ Manual, which 
contains the answers to these problems, embodied 
in tabulations, and a running commentary of text, 
which serve an admirable purpose as suggestive 
for discussions and summaries demanded by the 
class-room. It is a work of rare excellence, and 
its methods should be adopted in our American 
schools. 


“Suartspury ” (The First Harl). By H. 
D. Traill. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is the latest issue of the valuable series of 
“English Worthies,’’ including eminent military, 
naval, scientific, literary, and historic characters ; 
edited by Andrew Lang, M.A. Each of these 
biographies is prepared by an author specially 
acquainted with the subject and with the period in 
which he lived. Mr. Traill shows full knowledge 
of the purposes of ‘‘Shaftbury’s’’ life, and 
sketches his early difficulties at Oxford, and traces 
his career from 1621 to the time of his death in 
1683. His place in English political history in 
that remote period is a subject of controversy. 
He was a type of his time, reckless and ambitious, 
but a powerful leader, as shown by his great speech 
against Cromwell’s Mushroom House of Lords. 
His oratory was of a brilliant order, and he earned 
a memorable place in the history of the develop- 
ment of the English Government. His fame rests 
mainly upon his success as a politician and party 
leader. He cannot be regarded as a disinterested 
patriot and statesman. 


Tue Wispom ELoquence or Danten 
WEBSTER. Compiled from his Speeches, Pub- 
lie Papers, and Personal Letters, by Callie L. 
Bonney, author of ‘‘ The Wit and Wisdom of 
E. Bulwer-Lytton.’’ With a Portrait. New 
York; John B. Alden. Price, 75 cents. 
Webster was unquestionably the greatest orator 

that New England has produced, a profound, and 

the ablest, expounder of the Constitution since 

Hamilton, a man of giant intellect, a lawyer with- 

out a peer. His best thought, his wisest counsels, 

his eloquence that baffles description,—these are 
before the readers in this book in his own words. 

About four hundred selections are included from 

his works, covering, in classified shape, every im- 

portant topic which occupied the public thought 

in the first half of this century. 


New TABERNACLE Sermons. By T. De 
Witt Talmage, D.D., delivered in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle. New York: E. B. Treat. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 410. Price, $1.50. 

In this volume of the ‘‘ Treasury Series’’ we 
have thirty-two of Dr. Talmage’s most recent, 
vigorous, popular, instructive pulpit addresses. 
Dr. Talmage writes a sermon as full of meat, and 
as replete with keen thrusts at the follies and foi- 
bles of life as though he were writing an essay, 
distinctively. While his theology is always sound, 
one reads him less for his theory than for his prac- 
tice ; i. ¢., hints and hits for the practice of every- 
day virtues. ‘‘ Summer Temptations’’ is as full 
of sense as a nut of meat. ‘‘ Capital and Labor,”’ 
Despotism of the Needle,”’ ‘*Sold Out,’’ and 
other similar sermons treat effectively of the affairs 
of the day. The volume blends almost every kind 
of theme in its selections from the later discourses 
of the great divine. 


Brsie Stupres. For Normal Classes, As- 
semblies, Bible Students, and Sunday-school 
Scholars. By Rev. A. E. Dunning. ton : 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. Cloth, 12mo, 190 pages. Price, 60 cts. 
Mr. Dunning is anexpertin Sunday-school work, 

the motive power in the Assembly Normal Univn, 
a gentleman with persistent industry in research, 
a student with an analytical mind, a teacher's in- 
stinct, a leader’s magnetism. He has outlined 
with great care and patience the Old Testament 
as a preparation for the Christian church; as a 
preparation for Christ ; the New Testament as 
the manifestation of Christ ; the study of Christ 
as a teacher, as the revelation of the Christian 
church. Everything attempted is well done. It 
is loyal to the old-time standard ideas in every re- 
gard, reliable, safe, devout, comprehensive. 

Essays: 
Lord Bacon, Warren Hastings, and William 
Pitt. Complete in one volame. New York: 
John B. Alden. Gilt top; price, 50 cts. 

Two of the great essays included in this neat 
volume appeared, originally, in the Endinburgh 
Review,—one in 1837 and the other in 1841. The 
one on William Pitt was printed in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica in 1859. They will live in liter- 
ature as long as the English language exists, and 
in the convenient form of this volume, of low price, 
should find their way into every public and private 
library in this country. 

Esorert® CHRISTIANITY AND MENTAL 


THERAPEUTICS. By W. F. Evans. Boston: 
H. H. Carter & Karrick. Cloth, 12mo, 174 


Those who seek a statement of the philosophy 
and practice of the phrenopathic method of cure 
will read this volume with interest, for it states the 
principles which the author thinks underlies the 
practice of the mental system of healing. He con- 
siders,—we do not feel sosure,—that the principles 
are scientifically and experimentally established. 


M. Tarne has almost finished his work 
on Napoleon Bonaparte. The work may be ex- 
pected in the fall. 


Tue author of The Bootles’s Baby has 


written a ‘‘ society novel’’ with the title Army 
Society, which is published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


Roserts Brotruers, Boston, will issue 
this month, Baldwin: Dialogues on Views and 
Aspirations, by Vernon Lee, author of ‘* Eupho- 
rion,”’ ete.; Golden Mediorcity, by Mrs. P. G. 
Hammerton ; Miss Melinda’s Opportunity, by 
Helen Campbell ; and Between Whiles, by Helen 
Jackson. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York, 
have ready a twenty-five cent edition of An Amer- 
ican Four-in-Hand in Britain, by Andrew Car- 
negie. It was originally intended as a souvenir 
for private circulation among friends, but will be 
richly enjoyed by the general reader. 


Carvers H. Kerr, Chicago, publishes 
Seed Thoughts, for the growing life, from Robert 
Browning and others. Selected for the use of 
teachers and the help of children and parents, by 
Mary E. Burt. The quotations are made with 
om ae and discretion, and will be found very 
useful. 


Tue Cotcrove Book Company, 135 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, have published a series 
of Unity Leaflets, in nine numbers, each 5 and 10 
cents. They contain outlines for study of the 
** Great Novels,’’ Holmes, Bryant, and Whittier, 
and their Poems, James Russell Lowell, ete., 
Studies for Home, School, and Conversation 
Classes. 

Tur Bureau or Epucation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has published a large volume of nearly 
850 octavo pages on Art and Industry, relating to 
industrial and high art education in the United 
States, by L. Edwards Clarke, A.M. Part I. is 
devoted to Drawing in Public Schools.’’ The 
volume contains an extended introduction and nu- 
merous appendices. 


Harrer & Brorners, New York, pub- 
lish A Victorious Defeat, by Wolcott Balestier. 
Every defeat in a good cause is a true victory, if 
accepted in the proper spirit, or as the result of a 
noble self-renunciation. The Moravian minister, 
Dr. Kleef, in this pretty story of life in Pennsyl- 
vania, fifty years old, after having the happiness 
of a lifetime placed in his grasp, relinquishes it for 
conscience and Constance’s sake. Choosing a wife 
by lot seems odd to us, but it is a Moravian insti- 


tution here used with skill. Price, $1.00. 


Tue current issue of Harper's Weekly 
has a double-page supplement,—vignette portraits 


of the President and his bride, printed upon hea 
per. The portraits, from photographs by W. 
J. Baker, of Buffalo, N. Y., are altogether the 


best and most artistic so far published. This 
number contains also the following illustrations, 
having reference to the festivities at Washington : 
Double page, ‘‘ The President’s Wedding” ; Por- 
traits of the Ladies of the Cabinet and of Miss 
Cleveland; the Crowd Outside the White House ; 
the Departure from the White House; the Presi- 
dent’s Suburban Cottage; an appropriate cartoon 
by Thomas Nast, ete. For sale by all booksellers 
and dealers. Ten cents per copy ; subscription, 
per year, $4.00. Harper & Bros., New York. 


Many contributions to the theory or the 
practice of teaching are yearly lost to the profes- 
sion, because they are embodied in articles which 
are too long, or too profound, or too limited, as to 
the probable number of interested readers, for 
popular magazine articles, and yet not sufficient 
in volume for books. D. C. Heath & Co., there- 
fore, propose to publish from time to time, under 
the title of Monographs on Education, \just such 
essays, prepared by specialists, choice in matter, 
practical in treatment, and of unquestionable 
value to teachers. They will be bound in paper 
covers, and sold at low prices. No, 1 of this 
series will be a paper on ‘* Modern Petrography.”’ 
An Account of the Application of the Microscope 
to the Study of Geology, by George Huntington 
Williams, of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
will be ready very soon. - 


Funk & WaAGNALLs, 10 and 12 Dey street, 
New York, have ready Bictigheim; price, 50 ets. 
The unknown author of this peculiar book looks 
with a prophetic eye into the distant future, and 
depicts the probable fate of the U. S. and Europe. 
Bietigheim is a great battle, which takes place in 
Germany during the war of 1890-91. This war is 
brought about by a number of little disputes be- 
tween this country and Germany concerning the 
rights of our naturalized citizens. The campaign, 
in which the European states, with the exception 
of Russia and Austria, are our allies, is fought in 
Europe,—the Americans being the victors. The 
result is, a spread of Republicanism throughout 
Europe, and an almost total ruin of imperialism 
at the beginning of the 20th century. The moral 
influence of our own country in this condition of 
things remedies many of the evils now existing be- 
tween labor and capital springing from monopo- 
lies, the tariff, ete. 


HoveutTon, Mirryin & Co., Boston, 
have ready a very full line of excellent summer 
books. The new novel, The Mind of Destiny, by 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author of ‘‘ But Yet a 
Woman,” will be eagerly read. The scene is 
laid partly in Europe and partly in America. It 
is pronounced by competent judges of absorbing 
interest. Price, $1.25. Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
books,—A Marsh Island, $1.25; A Country Doc- 
tor, a novel, $1.25; Deephaven, $1.25; Old Friends 
and New, $1.25; Country By-Ways, $1.25; The 
Mate of the Daylight, $1.25; Play-Days, Stories 
for Children, $1.50, are stories of rare interest. 

The following books ‘“‘About Birds” are among 
the best in the language : Bird-Ways, by Olive 
Thorne Miller, $1.25 ; Birds in the Bush, by 
Bradford Torrey, $1.25 ; Birds and Poets, by 
John Burroughs, $1.50 ; Wake-Robin, by John 
Burroughs, $1.50; Locusts and Wild Honey, by 
John Burroughs, $1.50; Fresh Fields, by John 
Burroughs, $1.50; Signs and Seasons, by John 
Burroughs, $1.50, 

The same firm are the publishers of Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

ountains, $1.25; In the Fuiniies Mountains, a 
Volume of Stories, $1.25 ; Down the Ravine, a 
Story for Young People, illustrated, $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In the Old Palazzo; a novel; by Gertrude Forde; 
price 20 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Announcements and Catalogue for 1886, of Ginn 

Jecil’s Cousins; by E. B. Hollis; price $1.25.—— 
Silent Times; by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D.; price 
$1.25. Boston and New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


& Co. 

“ Bietigheim;’’ price 50 cents. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 

A Vital esetion; or, What is to be Done ? by Ni- 
kolai G. Tchernisheysky ; translated from the Rus- 
sian, by Nathan Haskell Dole and 8. 8. Skidelsky; 
price $1.25 New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Studies in General History; by Mary D. Sheldon; 
price 85 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

Boston, Illustrated; New and Revised Edition; 
price 50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Practical Recitations ; by Caroline B. LeRow; price 
90 cents. New York: Clark & Maynard. 

Numbers Applied: a Complete Arithmetic for In- 
termediate and Grammar Schools; by Andrew J. 
Rickoff.—— Numbers Illustrated ; by Andrew J. Rick- 
off and E. C, Davis. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Bolingbroke: a Historical Study; and Voltaire in 
England; by John Churton Collliis-—-Aristocracy 
in England; by Adam Badeau.— Rolf House; by 
Lucy C. Lillie; illustrated. New York: Marper & 

*sychology; The Cognitive Powers; by James Mc- 
Cosh, price $1.50.—An Four- 
in-Hand in Britain; by Andrew Carnegie; price 25 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For 
sale by C. H. Whiting, Boston. 

ts; by J. H. Kedzie; price, $1.50. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Overland Monthly for June; terms $4.00 a 
year; 35 cents a number. San Francisco: 120 Sutter 


reet. 
The Unitarian Review for June; terms $3.00 a year ; 
oo anumber. Boston: Office of the Unitarian 
Lend a Hand for June; terms, $2.00 a year; 20 cts. 
anumber. Boston: Lend a Hand Co. 


Christian Thought for May and June; terms, $ 


2.00 
a year; 40 cents a number. New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, publisher, 
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TO THE MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA., 

Majestic flower! How purely beautiful 

Thou art, as rising from thy bower of green,— 

Those dark and glossy leaves so thick and full,— 

Thou standest like a high-born forest queen 

Among thy maidens clustering round so fair. 

I love to watch thy sculptured form unfolding, 

And look into thy depths, to image there 

A fairy cavern; and while thus beholding, 

And while the breeze floats o’er thee, matchless 
flower, 

I breathe the perfume, delicate and strong, 

That comes like incense from thy petal-bower. ° 

My fancy roams those southern woods along, 

Beneath that glorious tree, where deep among 

The unsunned leaves thy large white flower-enp 
hung ! — Christopher P, Cranch 


EDUCATION IN THE TURKISH 
DOMINION. 


A LETTER FROM THE REY. DR. S. H. 
M’COLLESTER, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, 
May, 1886. 


A small Turkish tribe, not numbering more than 
four hundred families, less than five centuries ago 
overran and conquered Western Asia and Eastern 
Europe, and within five generations possessed what 
is now known as the Ottoman Empire. This was 
achieved mainly by the sword, and -has been re- 
tained by physical force thus far. It is true, re- 
ligious fanaticism has played an important part in 
this work. But we should remember that Islam- 
ism relies upon the sword for its spread, and has 
laid down the axiom that all who die fighting for 
Mohammedanism are sure of going to paradise. 
This explains why the Turks are so brave, or 
daring, in fighting for their country; for their 
country stands for their religion first, and their 
political institutions second. Accordingly, their 
principal concern has been to foster their religion, 


and this they have seemed to think could be most 
effectually done, not through enlightenment, but 
rather ignorance. So their scope of education has 
been confined mainly to the study of the Koran, 
and in its highest endeavors to master such diffi- 
culties as whether a true believer should wash his 
feet in the morning or. simply rub them with his 
hands. From observation we conclude they have 
decided on the rubbing, or failed of any con- 
clusion. 

It is trae Mohammed II. did cause a system of 
education to be placed on paper to this end,—that 
elementary schools should be established in every 
town and village of any size, and that higher edu- 
cational institutions should be attached to the 
great mosques to be under the entire control of 
the ecclesiastical orders. Only those thus trained 
should be in judicial and hierarchical positions. 


WITHIN THE LAST TWENTY YEARS 


this system has been remodeled on paper, so as to 
require boys from six to eleven, and girls from six 
to ten, to be in school thirty weeks during the 
ear; it demands that a high school shall be estab- 
ished in each quarter of a city, and in every village. 
In Constantinople there are said to be nearly 
five hundred of these. But after visiting some of 
the primary and higher schools, I am forced to 
the conclusion that Mohammedanism is doing now 
no more than it was twenty, or fifty, years ago in 
behalf of education. Ignorance prevails to a fear- 
ful extent among its subjects. ot more than one 
man out of twenty can write his own name, and 
the women fall far below this average. So Turkey, 
through ignorance, would have fallen to pieces 
long since had it not been for foreign assistance 
and protection. Should this be withdrawn at once, 
it could not continue fora month. Mohammedan- 
ism cannot flourish on education and true civiliza- 
tion. For this reason it frowns upon them, and 
does its best to keep them out of its realm; but in 
_ of opposition, it is pleasant to realize that the 
est is introducing to this country the best of 
schools to quite an extent. I have hitherto spoken 
of the mission schools in Egypt, Jaffa, and Jeru- 
salem, and now I will refer to some others. 

In Nazareth I found Protestant, Roman, and 
Greek schools actively engaged in educational 
work. Most of the children in a population of six 
thousand inhabitants were being instructed in the 
elements of learning, and quite a number were pur- 
suing the higher branches of education. This we 


found to be particularly the case in the Girls’ | 


School, founded by a Mrs. Dickson of England. 
In it are a hundred girls from Nazareth and other 
he of Palestine, who are bright and promising. 

ost of them delight in the common and higher 
branches of learning. As they graduate from this 
school they must be well fitted to do a noble work 
in their own homes where mothers are unenlight- 
ened, and as they shall go into the world to do for 
themselves they will let their light shine. Some 
of them are being especially prepared for teaching. 
In Christian faith they appear truly devout; so 
in the spread of the Gospel what a power they 
will be! 

_ Another potent agency for the spread of Chris- 
tianity in this land is the true physician. Here at 
Nazareth is one Dr. Varten, who has been devoted 
for years to the healing of ,the sick and encourag- 
ing every good enterprise. He has done, and is 
doing, much to redeem the land. So there is a 
Dr. Torrence, a young man, at Tiberius, who is 
enthusiastic in doing his utmost in curing the sick 
and enlightening the ignorant. I have met with 
a dozen such physicians in the country, and have 


reason to believe they are accomplishing much f 
the spread of Christian civilisation. 
AT DAMASCUS, 


which has been called “‘ the mother of the world ”’ 
and “‘the pearl of the East,’’ I found several 
teachers from our country and from Scotland who 
are training a hundred boys and girls for true men 
and women. It should be kept in mind that all 
these mission schools are bitterly opposed by the 
Mohammedans. 
_ At Beyrout a great and good work is being done 
in behalf of education. For twenty years this en- 
terprise has been going on. It is true the begin- 
ning was small, but has developed into grand pro- 
portions. The Beyrout primary school has grown 
into Beyrout College. The elementary schools 
are still kept up, so that there are several hundred 
boys and girls in training in these schools. The 
college is under the presidency of Rev. Dr. Bliss, 
from New England. He has an able corps of 
rofessors associated with him. They have a med- 
ical department connected with the academic. 
There are rising a hundred students in both de- 
partments. Dr, Poste, who is the leading medical 
professor, is soon to publish a botany of Palestine, 
which will be the first one ever issued of this 
country. 

Here at Beyrout there is also a publishing house, 
under the charge of Rev. Dr. Jessop, who is one 
of the first Hebrew scholars. The college has 
sent forth many graduates, who are holding the 
highest stations in this land. It is impossible to 
guess even the amount of good being done in this 
city of more than a hundred thousand souls by our 
American schools. They are deserving of every 
possible encouragement from all Christians, and 
especially from the wealthy. The college is 
equipped with imposing stone buildings, and has 
something of a fund; but in this age of progress, 
an institution, to do the best work, must be well 
endowed, which is not the case with this college. 
I am aware many of our wealthy citizens reason 
in this way,—that our home schools should be first 
looked after in order to accomplish the most good. 
Now this may be true reasoning to an extent; but 
I cannot conceive how America could be doing 
more for the real advancement of humanity than 
through the educational work going on at Beyrout. 
In all parts of the country, in our travels, we 
heard the American schools at this place highly 
spoken of; and then we meet teachers and physi- 
gians, graduates from the college, who are schol- 
ars and true Christian men. ‘These institutions 
are deserving to be beneficently fostered, and by 
Americans, too. 

At Tarsus and Smyrna we meet with other 
schools under the charge of American teachers, who 
were earnestly engaged in teaching Arabic, Ar 
menian, and Greek youths in the principles of a 
thorough education. Without prejudice I can 
truthfully say that our American missions are 
acknowledged as being the most successful in the 
cause of education in these foreign lands. It is 
pleasant to feel that our country is giving back to 
the far East better things than she receives in the 
way of education. May she not falter, but con- 
tinue to do better and better, and then she will be- 
come published more widely for spreading knowl- 
edge and wisdom over the earth, 


AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


we meet with still more hopeful results, from the 
fact of greater opportunities. In this centre of 
Islamism, beautiful for situation and full of his- 
toric interest, America has a power in active op- 
eration which is sending out alight to be admired 
as well as enjoyed. 

It is not a small thing in this city of a million 
of inhabitants, with more than five hundred 
mosques, a score of splendid Moslem palaces, 
and as many glittering harems, to have an Amer- 
ican school for girls and a Robert College for 
young men. The former is situated at Scutari, 
on the south side of the Bosphorus, overlooking 
the Sea of Marmora, Stamboul, Pisa, and the 
Golden Horn. Its buildings are commodious, and 
the school is under the charge of Misses Patrick 
and Hamlin, assisted by other American and native 
teachers. The school is conducted somewhat on 
the South Hadley plan. After admission it re- 
quires three years to complete the course, which 
includes the common and higher branches of learn- 
ing. The students are required, during the three 
years, to practice vocal music, writing compositions, 
elocution, drawing, gymnastics, and housework. 
The general instruction is in English, but instruc- 


tion is given in Turkish, Armenian, Bulgarian, | pe 


Greek, and French languages. 

Not far from the school is the building which 
was used during the Crimean War for a hospital, 
where Florence Nightingale won such laurels of 
patience, perseverance, tenderness, and self-sacri- 
fice. Perhaps this girls’ school would not have 
been established here had it not been forthe noble 
works of that woman; and what greater honor 
can be paid her, than to send out from this high 
ground well educated and Christian young women 
to bless the home and humanity at large ? 


ROBERT COLLEGE 


is truly beautiful for situation, standing on high 
ground above the Bosphorus, five miles from the 
center of the city. On its site Darius is said to 
have had his throne when his armies crossed the 
Bosphorus, bringing Eastern civilization to sup- 
plant Scythian barbarism. Afterward a temple 
of Jupiter was erected here, and still later, and 
little below, Mahomet II. was allowed to build a 
castle, that is still standing, and which gave him 
command of the Bosphorus, and so with balls of 
marble shot from this fortification he captured 
Constantinople and planted Mohammedanism in 
Europe. Perhaps the fortification that now towers 
over it will be the instrumentality which will 
drive it back across the Bosphorus. Already it 
as become a bright beacon shedding light and 


civilization far out across this land. The college ‘om the north by Bolivia and Paraguay, on the east 
has had an existence for some twenty years, and by Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and the Atlantic 
awe a thousand Bulgarian, Armenian, and Ocean, on the south by Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
Greek young mea who are doing honor to their west by Chili. 


alma mater in their varied callings. Its eurriculam 


5. The Carpathian Mountains are between Aus- 


embraces courses of study similiar to those in our tria and Russia; Caspian Sea is between Europe 
first-class collegiate institutions. I listened to a and Asia, at the foot of the Ural Mountains; Bal- 
recitation in political economy, in which were | tic, north of Europe; Euphrates River is in Asiatic 
twenty-two young men, who acquitted themselves Turkey; Island of Cyprus is in Mediterranean Sea. 


with honor. The students exhibited acuteness, 
grasp, and strength of mind. 


6. Dresden is loeated on the river Elbe in Sax- 


Possibly they have ony, and is noted for its art gallery; Jerusalem, 


not the aptness and application of knowledge to an Central Palestine, the sacred city of Christians, 
equal degree as our American students, but they Jews, and Mohammedans; Madrid, capital of 
certainly surpassed them where memory is in-|Spain, in north central part, noted for valuable 
volved,—so they excel in classics and modern lan-| paintings; Geneva, in southwestern Switzerland, 


guages. Most of the seniors can speak fluently in 
three, four, and ‘more languages. The language 


is noted for its manufacture of watches; Quebec, 
lin Canada, on the St. Lawrence River, is noted 


of the college is English, but instruction is given | for its maritime commerce. 


in a dozen different tongues. 
Rev. Dr. Hamlin was the founder of the college, 


mentally and spiritually ; and a Mr, Robert, of the tropical. 
present attractive building and its present fund, in the latitude of New York and Boston, 


which is not equal to present demands. The in- | 
stitution is in need of more chemical, philosoph- | 
ical, and mathematical apparatus. Its natural | 
history cabinet is well furnished. Dr. George 
Washburn is its president, who is the man for the 
place. He is a fine scholar and teacher. He is| 
aided by an efficient corps of professors and tutors. | 
This is called in this country an American college. 
Our country already has done grandly for the 
spread of knowledge in this land, and she has 
ample reasons and encouragement to go on in car- 
rying our civilization and the best expressions of 
Christianity to classic soil and the land of prophets 
and apostles, that they may be blest with the hap- 
piest homes and the best institutions. 


BESIDES THESE EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


there are others in the Turkish dominion under 
the supervision of the Latin, Armenian, and Greek 
churches. Some of them are largely patronized ; | 
but these seem to aim more at proselyting than 
teaching minds to think, and so they are making 
dogmatists and bigots instead of thoughtful Chris- 
tians. 

From what has been said it is evident a new de- 
parture is taking place in Turkey. Light is being 
carried to the benighted. Of course the revolution 
must be slow, and the average Mohammedan will 
continue to be an ignorant bigot for some time yet. 
One of the most hopeful signs is, that some of our 
good literature is being translated into their lan- 
guage, such as Dr. Holland's writings, for the 
Moslems are reading the same. ‘They have really 
no literature of their own, and hitherto have not 
been permitted,—or, at least, encouraged,—to read 
foreign books. But I was informed by some of 
our missionaries and consuls that there is great 
activity among some of the better informed Mo- 
hammedans in becoming acquainted with educa- 
tional works and the higher orders of literature. 
This is certainly a hopeful sign and augurs well 
for the future. How truthfully Kossuth spoke 
when he said that “*‘ it is on instruction and educa- 
tion that the future security and direction of the 
destiny of every nation chiefly and fundamentally 
rests’’! So, educate the people of the Ottoman 
Empire thoroughly and they will be safe and pros- 
perous, 


INDIANA. 


ANSWERS TO THE STATE BOARD 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. The common divisor is 3, therefore 
each sack must hold three bushels. 

2. The least common multiple of the numbers 
given is 720, which answers the question, though 
indefinitely stated. 

3. The dividend is always the product of the’ 
divisor and quotient; if the dividend and quotient! 
are given, the divisor may be found by dividing the 
former by the latter. A fraction is an unex: 
ecuted division, the numerator is the dividend, and 
the denominator the th 

+43 ; the remainder = 
$2,542. One y+, = 362. and }3$ = $0,672, the 
whole amount. In cotton, $3,224; sugar, $2,415; | 
tea, $1,488, and in fruit, $2,542. 

5. hi of the whole amount, or $25.81, should 


é. The first field 50 rods long, containing 10 
acres, must be 32 rods wide, since there are 16) 
square rods in an acre; hence the second field, by | 
the conditions, is 32 rods wide, and to contain 5 
acres must be 25 rods long. 

7. The floor contains 33.61sq. yds.,—it will re- | 
quire 38.41 yds. of carpet } yd. wide, and the cost | 
will be $84.50. 

8. If $ sold for } the cost, 4 sold for 4°; the cost 
and § for $3 the cost; *.* the gain was }j the cost, 
or 403 per cent. 

9° Interest for 2 yrs. 4mo. 6 da. = $116.98. 
Amount due, $827.48. 

10. ¥.1369 = .37 : 91296 = 36; 4.1869 4+ 
¥ 1236 = 36.37. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Cuba is south of Florida in Carribean Sea; 
Carribean Sea is north of South America, and east 
of Central America. Ceylon is south of British 
India, and belongs to British India. Herat is in| 
the northwestern part of Afghanistan. 

2. The chief occupations of the people of Hol- 
land are agriculture, commerce, and mining; 
Brussels, the capital, and noted for its manufact- 
ures of lace and carpets. 

8. (Cannot print a sketch in map-form.) 

4. Selvas are wood-land plains of the Amazon. 
meaning woods. Argentine Republic is bounded 


| army and to the leaders of the Rebellion. 
other nation under like circumstances would 


7. (Maps.) 

8. The climate of Southern Europe is almost 
Figs, oranges, sugar-cane, and rice grow 
Cen- 
tral Europe has a varied climate,—the winters are 
intensely cold, the productions are the hardy 
grains,—rye, oats, and barley. 

. Central America joins Mexico to South 
America. It is made up of five republics, or 
military despotisms: viz., Guatemala, Honduras, 
San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

10, Columbia, capital Bogota; Ecuador, Quite; 
Peru, Lima; Bolivia, LaPaz; Chili, Santiago. 


GRAMMAR. 
1. Grammar has to do with the elements of a 


sentence, while orthography has to do with the 
elements of words. 


2. The adverb and adverbial phrase. 

3. Verb auxiliaries are, be, do, have, shall, will, 
can, may, must, 

4. It may belong to the present, when used to 
express a supposition with respect to something 


‘present, and at the same time to imply a denial 
of the thing supposed; thus, ‘If I were rich, I 


would give freely.”’ 

5. (a) ** He who was dead sat up.’”’ Who and 
not that should be used to introduce an explana- 
tory clause. ‘‘ Whom”’ should be who, in the 
nominative. He whom the coat fits,” ete. ; 
(+) forsaken. 

6. Delicious”’ is an adjective, expressing a 
quality of the apple. 

7. That, in the first sentence is used as a relative 
pronoun ; in the second, a demonstrative pronoun ; 
in the third, adjective; in the fourth, a conjune- 
tion, 

8. When the thing possessed is the common 
property of two or more possessors, the sign of 
the possessive is suffixed only to the last noun; 
** John, Thomas, and James’s house.’’ 

9. The infinitive as a noun, ‘* To walk is 
healthy.’’ ‘The infinitive as an adjective, ‘*‘ He 
appeared to comply.’’ The infinitive as an adverb, 
** 1 am sorry to hear this.”’ 


HISTORY. 


1. Georgia was the last colony settled in this 
country. It came about in this way: The laws of 
England permitted imprisonment fordebt. James 
Oglethorpe, an English philanthropist, in order to 
provide a refuge for the poor laborers, thousands 


of whom were annually arrested and thrown into 
jail for debt, appealed to George II. for the priv- 


ilege of planting a colony in America, The pe- 
tition was favorably heard, and, on the 9th of 
June, 1732, a charter was issued by which the ter- 
ritory was granted to a corporation to be held in trust 


for the poor. 


2. ‘*The American Flag ’’ written by Joseph 
Rodman Drake. 

3. In 1619, at Jamestown, twenty Africans were 
sold at auction and made slaves for life. 

4. By the Alien Law the President was author- 
ized to send ont of the country any foreigners 
whose presence should be eonsidered prejudicial to 
the interests of the United States. The Sedition 
Law punished with fine and imprisonment the 
freedom of speech and the press, when directed 
abusively against the government. 

5. The free navigation of the Mississippi River. 
It cost $11,250,000, 

6. lt greatly increased the territory adopfed to 
slave-labor, and enhanced the commercial interest 
of the slave-holding section. 

7. The commercial interests of Texas were of 
great value to Mexico. 

8. Aaron Burr was born at Newark, N. J., 
1756; graduating at Princeton, 1772; served as a 
private in the Provincial army, 1775; afterward 
on the staffs of Arnold, Washington, and Putnam, 
commanding a brigade at Monmoth. He practiced 
law in Albany and New York City, and became 
Attorney-General of New York in 1789; from ’91 
to ’97 a United States Senator; and Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1801. In 1804 he mortally wounded Alex- 
ander Hamilton in a duel. In 1807 was tried for 
treason, though acquitted. In 1812 again prac- 
ticed law in New York City, and died in 1836, 

9. The last important act in the Civil War was 
the general amnesty granted to General Lee’s 
Almost 


have punished the leaders with death. 

10. The Modoe War, in which General Canby 
was killed. In the spring of 1872 an order had 
been issued to Superintendent Odeneal to remove 
the Modoc Indians from their lands on the southern 
shore of Lake Klamath, Oregon, toa new reserva- 
tion. The Indians who had been greatly mis- 
treated by former agents of the government, re- 
fused to go; and in the following November a 
body of troops was sent to force them into compli- 
ance. ‘The Modoes resisted, kept up the war 
during the winter, and then retreated into an 
almost inaccessible volcanic region called the lava- 
beds. The Modoes were finally besieged in their 
stronghold, and compelled to surrender. The 
chiefs were tried by court-martial, and executed. 
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State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLrNo1s.—lllinois College closed a very suc- 
cessful year’s work by celebrating the commence- 
ment of the 57th graduating class. Dr. Tanner, 
president of the college, has shown himself master 
of the situation in the prompt suppression of the 
recent attempt at hazing. He and his associates 
are receiving the compliments of all friends of the 
college for this exhibition of ‘‘ back-bone.”’ Dr. 
Hiram K. Jones was recently appointed to fill the 
newly established chair of Philosophy in the col- 
lege, and Samuel W. Parr was promoted from the 
position of instructor to that of professor of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

The Southern Illinois teachers will hold a con- 
vention at DaQuaoin on the 24th, 25th, and 20th of 


August. 


INDIANA. — Among the superintendents re - 

pointed for the coming year are W. H. Wiley, 
Terre Haute ; John P. Mather, Warsaw ; T. J. 
Saunders, Butler; W. H. Fertich, Shelbyville ; | 
J. P. Fonk, Corydon; W. H. Sims, Goshen ; 
W. Caldwell, Huntington. 
¢ Supt. Jones of Indianapolis will attend the 25th 
anniversary of Oswego Training School and deliver 
an address upon the influence of the school in the 
West. He is one of the earliest graduates of the 
school. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

Kansas.—Supt. W. M. Jay, of Wellington, 
has been reélected at a handsome advance. 

A. Gridley, Jr., has been elected to the super- 
intendency at Harper; salary, $1,200. 

The Edwards County Institute will be conducted 
by J. A. Wardlow, of Neodesha. 

J. M. Abbott will conduct the Finney County 
Institute, No other hired help will be engaged. 

Supt. D. C. Tillotson, of Topeka, will conduct 
the Pottawatomie Institute in August. 

Prof. Schofield of Iowa has been elected to the 
superintendency of schools at Seneca. A gentle- 
man from Ohio takes the high school at the same 
place. Mr. Bowman, the former principal, goes 
to the superintendency at Centralia, in the same 
county. 

State Editor, WM. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.— Manistee will replace the school- 
house recently destroyed by fire, with a $30,000) 
building. 

The graduating class of Orchard Lake Military 
Academy numbers twenty. Dr. Nelson delivered 
the address, and Governor Alger presented the | 
diplomas. 


Supt. Hailmann’s summer school at Grand 
Rapids promises to be very well attended. More 
than two hundred applications have already been 
received. This speaks well for the enterprise of 
the primary teachers of the West. 

The State Normal School has enjoyed a pros- 
perous year under the management of acting- 
Principal Daniel Putnam. The newspapers men- 
tion Supt. J. M. B. Sill, of Detroit, as a promi. 
nent candidate for the principalship. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Supt. Tousley asked to be re- 
lieved from the superintendency of the Minne- 
apolis schools on the 14th ult. His term of office 
did not expire until Sept. 1. The Board accepted 
the resignation and 

Resolved, That, in the resignation of Prof. O. V. 
Tousley, as superintendent of the — schools of 
Minneapolis, the Board of Education hereby expresses 
its regret at the withdrawal from its service after a 
term of fifteen years of one who has so long been 
identified with our public schools, and to whom we 
are indebted for a system of great value and efficiency ; 
and the Board takes this occasion to put on record its 
high appreciation of the qualifications, energy, and 


J. | fidelity of Professor Tousley in the cause of education. 


The teachers for the coming year have also been 
appointed; there are few changes from last year, 
George B. Aiton, formerly of Albert Lea, is ap- 
pointed to the principalship of the Winthrop 
School. The high school graduates a class of 15 
members. 

Prof. S. S. eg, a of the Franklin 
School, has been elected superintendent of the St. 
Paul schools for the ensuing two years, his term 
of office beginning Sept. 1. Superintendent 
Waight declined to be a candidate. 

Miss Partridge has resigned her position in the 
Brainard schools to take a similar one in the 
schools of Minneapolis. 

It is alleged that the sanitary condition of some 
of the school buildings of Minneapolis is very bad. 
A thorough iuvestigation is ed for by the 


people. 


State Editor, R. J. PORTER, Clarks. 

NEBRASK A.—Graduation at Peru State Normal 
School June 16. 

Commencement at York College June 17 will be 
followed by a normal session of several weeks, 
held in the college building and conducted by sev- 
eral of the faculty. 

Educational progress in the State is indicated 
by the number of school-buildings in the process 
of erection. Lincoln is to build one; Omaha is 
to invest $20,000; Beatrice, $11,000; Republican 
City, $6,000; Sidney, $12,000; Hastings, $13,000. 

Beatrice has a population of 8,000, and the 
schools of last year cost over $20,000, 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New YorxK.—Supt. Charles W. Cole, of Albany, 
has just been reélected for the ninth time. The 
only way in which the board could have improved 
upon their action in this instance would have been 
to have elected him for life. 

Columbia College has conferred the degree of 
Ph.D. on Miss Winnifred H. Edgerton for original 
work of great merit in astronomical mathematics. 

Principal James L. Bothwell, of Public School 
No. 14, Albany, has been appointed by State-Supt. 
Draper a member of the board to examine candi- 
dates for State certificates. As Principal Bothwell 
has served in that capacity before, his reappoint- 
ment may be regarded as a recognition of demon- 
strated fitness for the position. 

Prof. Wiley of Argyle Academy has resigned ; 
so has Prof. Lewis Yerdon, for ten years prinvipal 
of the Fonda School. 

Editors and the Smith family are looking up. 
Editor A. A. Smith of the Ogdensburg Journal 
has just been elected president of the Board of 
Education of that city. In this case the board 
made no mistake. 

At the Hamilton College commencment, June 
30, Vharles Dudley Warner will deliver the oration 
and Haines D. Cunningham will read the poem. 

The last teachers’ institute of the season will be 
held at Gloversville, Fulton Co., beginning June 
28 ; Professors J. H. French and E. Belknap, 


conductors. 
Prof. H. B. Buckham, principal of the State 
Normal School at Buffalo, resigned. 


New Jersry.—Mr. C. E. Meleney, author of 
Selected Words for Spelling, has been unanimously 
reélected superintendent of schools‘in Paterson. 
Mr. Meleney is well known in New England from 
his experience in Marlboro and Quincy, and his 
success is no surprise to his friends. He is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The commencement of the 
high school of Reading will take place June 30. 
The graduating class numbers 54 members. The 
commencement of the Allentown high school took 

lace June 22, and 24 members were graduated. 
The young ladies of the present class of the Corry 
high school voted to wear calico dresses at their 
graduating exercises, much, it is said, to the pleas- 
ure of their teachers and superintendent. Such an 


attire is much to be preferred to that usually worn 
by the ladies at their graduation. 

The pupils having finished the graded course of 
study adopted in some townships in Montgomery 
Co., are graduated and given diplomas. Great 
improvement has been made in the country schools 
that have graded systems of study,and Superintend- 
‘ent Hoffecker is pushing the good work forward. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— Four students from each of the classes in 
Dartmouth will attend a school for Christian train- 
ing at Northfield, Mass., this summer, under the 
instruction of D. L. Moody, the evangelist. 

— It is understood that Prof. E. J. Bartlett, of 
Dartmouth College, has received a call to the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, to be professor in 
physiology. 

— Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, visited 
the Franklin schools recently, and addressed the 
pupils of the bigh school upon the value of an ed- 
ucated will. He was in Wolfeborough the next 
day, giving his lecture on Village Improvement 
and assisting the inhabitants in organizing a local 
society for such work. 

VERMONT. 

— The eighty-second commencement of the 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College occurs from Sunday, June 27 to July 1. 
Sunday, 3.00 p. m., baccalaureate discourse by 
the president ; 7.30 p. m., anniversary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; address by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D., of Brown 
University. Wednesday, 11.00 a. m., orations of 
graduating class, and conferring of degrees. The 
Central Vermont Railroad and lake steamers will 
carry persons attending commencement for fare 
one way. Return certificates can be obtained of 
the secretary of the alumni. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. J. M. Nye, for some time principal of 
the public school in Crompton, has become princi- 
pal of the school at Phenix. 

— The private schools of Providence have re- 
cently held their commencement exercises. These 
are, University Grammar School, English and 
Classical School, of which Messrs. Goff, Rice, and 
Smith are principals, the Berkley School. ~ The 
latter is connected specially with the Rhode Island 
Diocese, as a Church school. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Worcester State normal school holds its 
twelfth anniversary to-morrow, June 25, with an 
anniversary address by Charles Dudley Warner on 
the ‘‘ Political Education for these Days.’’ 

— It is gratifying to see, especially in a man- 
ufacturing city like Lowell such an excellent 
move in the direction of industrial drawing as has 
been made in the schools this last year under the 
directon of Mr. Henry T. Bailey, the instructor in 
drawing. Children can best realize form when 
they construct objects, and the differences in shape 
and contour by actual contrast. The drawing 
exhibit in Lowell was very large, and was viewed 
with general and individual interest by hundreds. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES,)| 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira ReMsEN, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the. 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


THE PATENT 


Crystal Blackboard 


Has the best surface ever offered for a Black- 
board. It is cheaper than wood, and it has me ceat- 
ime on the surface, hence will NEVER NEED 
REPAIR. Send for special circular. 


THE ACME 


Adjustable Slate Cover, 


Buy Plain Frame Slates and the “ Acme Cover,” 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is cheaper and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate. 


Send for Catalogue. 
J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
and dealer in 
ScHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES, 
24 Cernhill, Beston, Mass. 


ee A LE ABOUT SHORTHAND, "32 pages. 
Every teacher should read this o_o ree 
to you. Address J. C. Rouzer & Co., Chicago. 


Schools are Adopting 


Shepard’s Chemistry, - - $1.12 
Coit’s Chemical Arithmetic, - 
Sheldon’s General History, - 1.60 
Sheldon’s German Grammar, - -60 
Deutsch’s German Reader, 90 
Boisen’s German Reader, - - 1.00 
Shaler’s Geology, 1.00 
Heath’s Outline Map of U. 50 
Compayre’s History of Pedagogy, 1.60 


Sample co sent to teachers, postpaid, on recet 
of above ome 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED, 


By the Supt. of a large N. E. Institution, a clerk and 
assistant, (an intelligent Christian). a married man, 
without children. whose wife will also accept employ- 
ment. Both to receive a fair salary, besides support. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bsreau of Education, 
576 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Never in its history, has the N. E. Bureau of Edu- 
cation had registered upon its books so many first- 
class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 
the higher departments of instruction, as 
Early applications will secure the best of them. 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


ENLARCED | J Price, 25 Cents. 
Reviseo. MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, 


Should be in the Hands of Every Live Teacher. 
Practical and Progressive. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. 


SWASEY’S BLACK BOARDS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. A. SWASEY, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
INDORSED BY 


LOUIS SOLDAN, 
A. G. BOYDEN, 
THOMAS TASH. 


W. T. HARRIS, 
D. B. HAGAR, 
COL. F. W. PARKER, 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
qopodialy for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, 
A book of sthetic Training for all Persons 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 
ecial care; cloth, $2.00, soe EDGAR §. 
ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


FOR SALE, 


ONE-HALF INTEREST in a first-ciass Private School 
for Boys, in the city of New York. Said school has 
been established for 13 years, and is ina prosperous 
condition. For furniture and good-will, $1,500 cash 
will be accepted. A specialist in Greek, Latin, and 
English, and a graduate from Harvard or Yale. pre- 
ferred. Apply immediately to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
574 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


0 YOU WANT TO FIT FOR THE 

best oothege in America ? Do you want a gocd 
common-school education, in accordance with the 
best modes of modern instruction ? In either case, 
enter the Model Department of the ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. Terms 
begin Sept. 6, 1886, and Jan. 3, 1887. For catalogues, 
address Epwin C. HEWETT, Normal, Ill. 


A FLOURISHING ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, ina large and delightful (Ohio) 
City ; the furniture and good will for sale. The 
school is well established and popular, and has paid 
a net profit of $3500 per annum above all expenses. 
Terms low and easy. Make haste and secure this 


position, by applying to 
PPAR M ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


W. W. CAVITT & CO., 
116 Office Block, Topeka, Kan., 


Make a specialty of furnishing first-class First Mor- 
guage Loans in the great Agricultural State of Kan- 
sas, netting investors from 6 to 7 per cent. We use a 
semi-annual Coupon Morgage Note. 


16 YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


Over $6,000,000 loaned, and not a Dollar lost. Loans 
are 3 or 5 years. Absolutely safe, and interest 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to } 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you | 
may need. Please send us a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 


9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


prompt. Hundreds of New England investors as 
reference. 


TE ACHERS Attending the National Edu- 


cational Association, at To- 
peka, in July. are invited to make our office their 
headquarters. and can have their mail addressed in 
our care. A register of visiting teachers will be kept 
in our office. 


W ILL HOLD Ifs ANNUAL SESSION AT 
SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


15 DEPARTMENTS 
IN PRIMARY, 
INTERMEDIATE, 
And GRAMMAR 


1 SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS, 


EDW.N 
Miss SARAH J 


GRADES. | Miss HATTIE S. HAGEN, Grammar 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


| The Session last year was attended and endorsed by such : 
JONES, Supt. Beheols. Saratoga Springs. 
So, Street Grammar Schoe } 
CHAS BICHARDSON, Prin. Normal school, Madison. Dakota” 


MARCIA BROWN, Prin. Mapiewood School, Malden. 
| Miss MARTHA WINNE, State Sormal School, Peru, Nebraska. 
Miss MARY B. WHITF, Prin. Training *chool, New Bedford. 
Who are regular teachers and professors during the year. | Miss ANNA A, KIMBER, Supt. Model school, State Normal, indlana,Pa, 


School, Worcesier. 


THREE WEEKS; 


From JULY 19 to AUCUST 6, 1886. 


A large number of the students of last year have accepted 
Positions in various Summer Schools this year. 

The large number of departments in daily operation, and the low 

rice of tuition for a complete course in all the studies, make the cost of 
nstruction in this school less than any similar school in the country. 

Large circulars now ready. Favorable club rates given. For 

information on all points, address 

CHAS. F. KING, Manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORA 
Fourth Year's Session to be held in the City of Boston. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A, 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of 
to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to jc 
rooms, For further information address 


Prin, of the Boston School of 
Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory 
at Tufts College, will open a 
Orgtery. Term commences Thursday, July 15 
in the § moat willsend names. Excellent board an 


7 Beacon Street, Boston, Maxs. 


PECIAL 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


OsE 


TORY. 
The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION *P=t@ 


Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 
NOTICE. 


Will commence its Fourteenth Year Octo- 
ber 7, 1886. Two ae and one year’s 
courses. Delsarte System of Expression, 


TROE BROWN 


Complete course of Vocal Training. Thorough instruction. The newest though 
4 ne ght and methods. 
‘Address Me s » Principal. 


| 
i 
| 
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The pride and pleasure shown by father, mother, 
and sister when Johnnie’s work was found in a 
conspicuous position could not have been greater 
had it been his first picture ‘‘ hung on the line ”’ 
in a National Exhibit. It is a great step to arouse 
the interest of the teacher and children, and 
through them the people. Mr. Bailey has been 
fortunate in securing the hearty codperation of his 
teachers in his work, and has shown quite plainly 
in this exhibit that a great deal can be done in our 
schools in the industrial direction if attempted and 
carried out with zeal and energy. Mr. Bailey has 
based the work properly upon the use of models 
and tablets with reference to form and surface, 
and has introduced the use of clay, stick-laying, 
paper-folding and cutting, ete., to great advan- 
tage in connection with elementary form-study. 

— The corner-stone of the Soldiers’ Monument 
was laid at New Haven, with appropriate services, 
on Thursday, June 17. Governor Harrison de- 
livered a short address, and several others spoke 
briefly. Five hundred sechool-children, under Pro- 
fessor Jepson’s direction, made up a chorus for the 
occasion. The monument is being erected upon 
the highest knoll on East Rock. 

— The closing exercises of the Welch Training 
School, New Haven, occurred Friday, June 18. 
They consisted of class work with pupils, followed 
by essays of pupil teachers, and chorus songs. 
The duating class of pupil teachers numbers 
26. The methods of teaching were clearly shown 
by actual class handling. They received the 
hearty approval of many interested spectators. 


|The essays showed intelligence and breadth in 
conception, strength of diction, and excellent power 
of delivery, to be possessed by their authors. Mr. 
J.D. Plunkett, chairman of the Committee on 
Schools, publicly commended the work of the 
school as being already the proof of the wisdom of 
the establishment of a school for such training. 

— Supt. S. T. Dutton has been reappointed for 
one year. The Board voted to pay the board of 
a horse for the superintendent. The objectors to 
the one year’s term instead of two only withdrew 
their objection to the change when it was clearly 
stated that the move was simply a new line of 
policy, and in no sense a criticism upon the pres- 
ent superintendent, whose management meets the 
approval of the Board. The older members of 
the Board do not approve the policy of only one 
year’s tenure for any superintendent of schools. 

— Mr. Horace E. Scudder, of Boston, addressed 
the New Haven teachers Friday afternoon. His 
subject was ‘‘ Reading in Publie Schools.” He 
made an earnest plea for the children, that good 
literature suitable to each grade be supplied as 
soon as pupils can understand it, instead of the 
appreciate his treatment of this important theme. 
many pointless, selections of the ave 


provide two medals for the two gold members of the 
senior class of the high school who shuuld present 


‘readers. | attention of every one who has occasion to use a 
— A year and a half ago Hon. P. T. Barnum, blackboard. 
| whose loyalty to the interests of Bridgeport in-' ever produced; and, as the use of water does not 
‘eludes the public schools, placed in the hands of injure it, a// inconveniences from dust can be obviated 
the city treasurer $1,000, the annual income of by erasing with a damp cloth or sponge. 
which was to be used by the Board of Education, to cators, when in Boston, will do well to call and/ brave used it in cases of impaired nerve function, 


in public the best two specimens of English com. | To Torrxa.—Make up your parties for 


position and oratory. The second of these contests : . 
took place in high school hall, on Friday afternoon, | the Special Pullman Train to Topeka, 


June 11, before a large audience. The two gold! without change, via the Boston and Albany 


medals were awarded to James W. Thompson and . 
Miss Bessie Stevens, but Mr. Barnum was so grat- road, July 9, and send the lists to Alfred 


ified with the work of all the contestants that he' Bunker, Boston Highlands, who has charge 
promptly announced his decision of awarding a rdi F 
silver medal, uniform in size, and from the same °f the arrangements. An ordinary day 
die as the gold medals to each of the remaining! car will be added to the train if there are 
a sufficient number of persons who desire 


four speakers,— Misses Mabel A. Porter, Mary A. 
Barry, Mary E. Peterson, and William T. Bartley. 
to go in the party, but do not wish sleeping- 
car accommodations. 

Don’t forget the California excursion 
from Topeka via the Atchinson, Topeka, 
as Maps, Charts, Globes ; Astronomical, Phil- Fé Line, by ‘the 
osophical, and Chemical Apparatus; Improved |*ymond parties, who are just returning. 
Desks, Slates, Blackboards; and all furnishings} Alfred Bunker, Boston Highlands, man- 
needed in any grade, from the nursery to the|ager of this excursion for New England, 


college, are in his line. ; i 
The "Crystal Blackboard, advertised in another 1 ogy full particulars to all who apply 


column, and manufactured by him, is worthy the 


Mr. J. L. HAMMeEtTT keeps the best assortment 
of the best-made kindergarten goods to be found 
in the world. He also supplies appliances of every 
character for the use of all grades of schools, such 


It has the finest marking-surface 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION, 

Edu-| Dr. C. A. Fernald, Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘ I 

examine his stock ; and those who have not that; with beneficial results, especially in cases where 

opportunity should send for one of his catalogues. | the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.”’ 


To Topeka, go by the 


Hoosae Tunne 


LINE. Suorrest Route ; 
Best Scenery. Can go by 
Sr. Louis, or Cuicago, over 


THE GREAT WABASH LINE, 


or any other from Chicago. Through cars, stop-over privileges at 


Niagara Falls, ete. 


J. R. Warson, Agt., 
250 Washington Street, Boston. 


TO TOPEKA. 


TEACHERS intending to be present at the Convention of The National Educational Association 
to be held at Topeka, Kan,, July 183—17, 1886, are notified that a train leaves the BOSTON & ALBANY 
DEPOT daily (except Sunday) at 3.00 p. m., via 

N. CENTRAL, 


THROUGH SLEEPING-CARS TO ST. LOUIS, and FREE-CHAIR CARS TO KANSAS CITY. Sleep- 

ing-car fare, $6.50 for double berth, or $13.00 for section, Tickets on sale July 3d till July 12th. 
Sleeping-berths can be secured on application to 

JOR: LL. WHITE, 

M. T. DONAHOE, New Eng. Pass. Agt. Bee Ling, 232 Washington St. 

196 Washington Street, Boston, 


PATENTED DEC. 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER 


TABLETS 


For Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, ann T. J. McCONNON, Pu.D. 
Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz, - . - - : $ .72 
Number Tablets, No. A, - .38 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), per copy, = - : 
In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, [1I, per dozen, . : - - 1.05 


ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS. A 


Pamphlet for the Use of Teachers. 


Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS for Supplementary Work arranged for schools of all grades. 
Raves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty examples to be 


twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 


In 


solved on the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line, and the opposite side 


used for corrections, other processes of solving the same examples, etc. 
f The leaves are wire-fastened at the top to a stiff back- 


ages succeed each other at back of each tablet. 


Five extra leaves to replace soiled 


y»ard, which makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding under the 


pencil without the use of desk or other support. 


(aF" Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


107 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


209 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


327 Sansome Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


READINGS sextiment, rarnos, exoguence, wir, Humor. REC|TATIONS ! 


100 Choice Selections, No. 25, 


NOW READY. 


Each number of this series contains one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, 
Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. No duplicate pieces in the series. 


Price, per number, 30 cents. A complete set (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
A Complete List of Contents sent free. 


Every School-bo 


who speaks pieces ; 
every Family t 


wholesome fun or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for sample to 


every Member of a Lyceum who wants somethin 
t wants a Library of Good Reading, at the smallest possible cost ; every 


new to recite; 
who enjoys 


Ask your bookseller for them, or send 


The Speaker’s Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100 “Choice Selections,” Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24), was issued Febru- 
ary 20, 1885. Uniform with preceding vols. 864 pages. $1.75,per vol. - Price for set of six vols., $8.00. 


“MULTUM 


IN PARVO.” 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK! 


THE 


Geography. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


By G. C. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. It is desi 
outline of work for the teacher. but as a concise text- 


ed not only as an 


k to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It con 


tains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. RF 2 


condensation of the 
n 


in octavo form, bound exible covers, 


eographies, any one of which may be used in connection with it. 


putow 30 cents, Sent to any address, postpaid, . Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly 
NEW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Somunset Stazet, Boston, Mass, 


oo 
— 


Summer 


OPEN JULY [2th, to AUCUST [3th, 


On the beautiful Round Lake Assembly grounds, only one hour from Albany, and twenty minutes by rail- 
(D. & H. C, Co.) from Saratoga, and on the highway trom the Hudson River to Lake George, the Adiron- 
dacks, and the St. Lawrence. ‘The best location for a teachers’ summer resort on this continent, near to 
nature’s heart, aud next dour to the Broadway of Americau Summer life. 

‘There will be a School of Methods and Practice ; A SCHOOL OF LNDUSTRIAL ART, embracing CLAY AND 
SAND MODELLING, PHONOGRAPHY, ‘1 YPE-WRITLNG, and PENMANSHIP; A SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, in- 
cluding DRAWING, PAINTING, AND MUSIC ; A SCHOOL OF ORATORY; Dr. Worman’s Language School; 


2 English, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; A SCHOOL OF 


NATURAL SCIENCE; A SCHOOL OF HISTORY AND ECONOMICS ; A KINDERGARTEN and MoDEL PRIMARY 
AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOUL; conducted by over FORTY of the best teachers in this country, assisted by 
eminent lecturers. 

Price of good board, from $3.50 to $6.00 per week, according to location of rooms. Those wishing to 
board themselves are furnished tents free, in clubs of five, and may reduce their living expenses to $2.60 


er week. 
” Tuition $12.00 for two studies ; every additional Study, $8.00 extra. The whole School oF Methods 


counts only as one study. Those securing five pupils are entitled to a Scholarship worth $12.00. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY open from July 20th to August 3. A maguificent array of platform talent. 
All Lectures, Concerts, Stereupticun exhibitions, &c., free. Special Railroad rates to those attending the 
Schools. kxcursions every Saturday, at very low cost, to Saratoga or Saratoga Lake, or to and through 


Lake George, via Lake Champlain, trom Old ‘Liconderoga. 
Write to the Director, Dr. J. HM. Worman, tor any particulars, or send for CrRCcULARS and 


ROUND LAKE JOURNAL, to J. D. ROGERS, Round Lake, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


TENTH SESSION — JULY 5th to AUGUST 6th. 


Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, also in EARLY ENGLISH. 
Religious service in 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYNTAX, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, ART, and Music. 
French on Sunday. For circular and programme address the Director, 

Professor W. L. Monracus, 
Amherst, Maaa. 


SUMMER SESSIO N 
MONROE CONSERVATORY OF ORATORY, 
WESLEYAN HALL, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Attention paid to the culture of individual voices. Daily voice and gesture exercises. Lectures by the 
Principal u a his scientific system of voice training, and the Action of the Nerve Centers in Gesture. Also 
a course of lectures by men eminent in oratory or literature. For further information or circular, address 

568 eow Cc. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Principal. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. MEDICAL 
The Latest--The Best. MINUTES, 


50 
An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 
ont 
25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
a3 SEE : 129 Friendship Street, 
2: The Sauveur College of Languages 
g Will open this year at Oswego, N. Y., on Monday, 
yY co. rust there will be many) who de 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPL to 


15 Bremfeld Street, Boston, § Somerset Btreet, Bosidn, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price 
Dictionary of New York. - - : D Appleton & Co, N ¥, B 30 
European Guide Book. - - - 5 
Manual of Mechanics. - - - - Goodeve be 1 
The Secret of her Life. - - - - - Jenkins Hi 4 
Human Psychology. - : - - - . Janes Baker & Taylor, N Y, 1 5 
Scripture Readings. - - - - AS Barnes & Co.N Y, 1 00 
Dietlonary of Bohemian and English Language. - Jones C N Caspar, Milwaukee, Wis, 2 00 
The Pine Stories. . - Allen D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 00 
Thoughts. - - - - - - - Burke Cassell & Co, N Y, 10 
Fellow Travelers. - - - Fuller Cupples, pham & £o, Boston, 
Handbok for Attendants on Insane. - - 
That Dreadful Boy. - - - - - . Woods De Wolfe, Fiske & Co, Boston, 1 00 
History of Interpretation. - - - - - Farrar E P Dutton & Co, NY, 3 50 
Bietigheim ” - - - - - Funk & Wagnalls, NY, 50 
S_ 8. Lesson Notes, No. 3. - - - Crafts 30 
e Destruction of Gotham - - - - Miller 4 1 00 
Parallel Syntax Chart of Latin and Greek. - - Smith and B Ginn & Co, Boston, 100 
In the L. 529. - Forde Harper & Bros, N Y, 
Studies in General History. - - - - - Sheldon D C Heath & Co, Boston, 85 
Leslie Goldthwaite. - - - - - - Whitney Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, — 50 
Law of Field Sports. - . - - - Smith O Judd & Co, NY, 1 00 
“Cut.” - - - - - - - - Cervus J P Lippincot Co, Phila, 1 00 
Modern Unitarianism. - - - - Clarke, ete. = 125 
Story Don. - - - - Dabney +4 
Mar vllastone Scraft-Shelle - - - 
The Bubbling Teapot - i - - - - Champney D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 125 
Doctor Claudius. New Ed. . - - - - Crawford Maemillan & Co, N VY, 50 
Six Days of Creation. - - - - - Reismensnyder Lutheran Pub Soc, Phila, 1 25 
Puritan Colony. - - - - - - Randall Johns Hodkins Univ, Baltimore, 50 
érdita. - - - - e - - - Wilcox JS Ogilvie & Co, N Y. 25 
Heaven Revealed. - - - - - - Bennett Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 00 
The Wedded Life. ° ° - - - - Miller Prebs Board of Pub, Phila, 60 
Brain Rest - - - - - - - Corning G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 
Index Guide for 1886 - - - - - Loomis Chas Scribner’s Sons. WN Y, 3 50 
Many Mistakes Meuded. - - - é - N Tibbals & Sons. N Y, 1 00 
Aspirations - - - - - - - Hays Thomas Whittaker, N Y, 1 25 
Praeterita Chap.12. - - - - - - Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, N Y, 25 
Studies in Pathological Anatomy. Part II. - - Delafield ww Co, N Y, 3 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CATARRH IN CHILDREN.—‘“‘The children 
have used the Compound Oxygen and are very 
much better; the cough has left them entirely. 
The little girl is better from the catarrh, but bad 
enough yet. At one time it was terrible to be near 
her, there was sueh an offensive odor; but she is 
so much better that she will be able to attend 
school to-morrow morning. She has been troubled 
for about three years with nasal catarrh.”’ 

This extract from a letter from Joliet, Lll., is 
an example of many from mothers who find this 
remedy the most effective aid in restoring and pre- 
serving the health of their ehildrev. To learn 
more about this write for a treatise of nearly two 
hundred pages, sent free to all applicants by Irs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadel 


phia, Pa. 


J. E. Beww’s Blackboards have been awarded 
the highest testimonials by school officers and 
teachers. See card. 


FRIENDS having business in New York City 
will find the Grand Union Hotel, on 42d Street, 
opposite Grand Central Depot, one of the best of 
the many hotels in the City. It has recently been 
refitted nearly throughout, and its accommoda- 
tions are all first-class. Its manager, Mr. W. D. 
Garrison, is always attentive to the wants of his 
guests, and insists that the same attention shall be 
shown by every employee under him. We have 
tried the Grand Union on many oceasions for a 
number of years past, and can cordially recom- 
mend it and its genial host to our friends, when 
either pleasure or business calls them to the me- 
tropolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Which is the most reasonable and does his 
duty best: he who stands aloof from the struggle 
of life calmly contemplating it, or he who descends 
to the ground and takes his part in the contest? 
— Thackeray. 


— For chronic catarrh induced by a scrofulous 
taint, Ayer's Sarsaparilla is the true remedy. It 
stops catarrhal discharges, removes the sickening 
odor, and never fails to thoroughly eradicate every 
trace of the disease from the blood. Sold by all 
dealers in medicine. 


— The morning came; the dear, delicious, si- 
lent Sunday; to the weary workman, both of brain 
and hand, the beloved day of rest.— Longfellow. 


Scort’s EMULSION OF PuR#® Cop LIVER OIL, 
with Children’s Dis- 
eases. Dr. EDWIN BARTLETT, Milwaukee, says: 
**T have found Scott’s Emulsion to be one of the 
best preparations in use, especially in children’s 


diseases, on account of the elegance of the prep- 
aration, and its agreeable taste. It is very desir- 
able in wasting diseases.’’ 


— Who has a letter to indite to editors or other 
men can do no better than to write with Ester- 
brook’s Commercial Pen. For them it is no task 
your stationer to ask. 


Apvice To Motuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as bright asa button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, a!lays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cents a bottle. 


— 


WANTED, 


The services of a penman who can write copies equal 
to the best copy-book engraving. Address, with 
samples of work, ADVERTISER, Box C, 

675 d Cineinnati, O, 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
BOSTON TO MOUNT DESERT. 


By the Elegant and Commodious Steamers of 
BOSTON & BANCOR STEAMSHIP CO. 


The eastward voyage on the great steamships of 
this Company affords a very refreshing change from 
the summer temperature of Boston, and the inland 
and southern cities, and removes one, in one or two 
hours, from the intense heat to the cool air of the 
ocean, enriched by the intense vitality which comes 
yulsating in from the distant plains of the outer At- 
antic. 

You leave the noises and distractions of the town 
and pass out into these vast, quiet places of the sea, 
with pure and bracing air and fascinating views on 
every side, and a change of scene and life, which is 
rich in physical and mental benefit. 

Steamers leave Foster’s Wharf daily (except Sun- 
day), at 5.00 p.m., and move down the harbor with 
stateliness and speed, luoking down on the many ves- 
sels, steamers, coasters, and yachts, which flit in and 
out among the islands on every side, passing by the 
ragged and rocky “* Brewsters ” on the right, and the 
beaches of Winthrop and Lynn on the left into Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, along a seaboard fretted and fringed 
in a most remarkable manner, forming a long-drawn 
labyrinth of coves, bays and headlands, to the twin 
lights on Thatcher’s Island; and here, while the 
shades of night are falling fast, supper will be served, 
and later state-rooms will be sought for a full night’s 
rest, while the steamer speeds on her way to Rock- 
land, Me. 

From the twin lights off Cape Ann the course is 
past the Isles of Shoals and Boone Island to Monhe- 
gan, whose light cheers the darkness of early morning. 

At dawn the steamer passes White Head and enters 
Penobseot Bay, with views of Camden Mountains; 
soon after rounding the picturesque promontory, 
* Owls Head,” the vessel reaches Rockland, and pas- 
sengers land at the wharf, where the tourists’ break- 
fast will be waiting on the fast steamer, “* Mount De- 
sert,”” built expressly for this route, The sail to Bar 
Harbor affords magnificent views. “Here a cape, 
clad in fine greenery, extends out into the sea, co- 
quettishly encircling a great field of blue waves; there 
a bold headland, with its outlying prongs, meets and 
buffets the billows with —— force; here the 
bright flood runs merrily up into the land, the hills 
stepping down to its borders, mirroring their outline 
as in glass; there a hundred isles are seen like spark- 
ling emeralds in the summer sea. 

After Satohing breakfast, providing yourself with a 
tourist map (which are distributed at the office), and tak- 
ing a comfortable seat on the spacious promenade deck, 
you can follow the course of the steamer while she speeds 
on her way. 

¥rom Rockland the route is across Penobscot Bay to 
the central group of islands which traverses through the 
charming scenery of Fox Island Thoroughfare, touchin 
at several quaint maritime villages,and giving views o 
the distant mountains, the remote seaward cliffs of Isle 
au Haut, and the bold peaks of Mount Desert. 

After crossing Placentia Bay and Kass Harbor, the 
steamer sweeps up to the wharf at South West Harbor, 
one of the most attractive resorts of eastern Maine. The 
views of Mount Desert across Somes’ Sound are thought 
by many to be the finest at this point. 

The steamer, after passing Bear Island Light, rounds 
the bold eastern headiand of Mount Desert, and runs u 
Frenchman’s Bay, by a long line of spray whitened cliffs 
and many a costly v'''s, pas-ing Schooner Head, Otter 
Creek, Anemone Cave Kalance Rock to Bar Harbor, 
which is reached in tims for dinner. 

Passengers will find every uniformed official and em 
ployee courteous and polite, and ready to tender such ser- 
vice and give such information as may be desired. 

Fare to Members of the Institute from Boston to Mount 


Desert and return, $500. Tickets going limited from 
pw A Ist to 9th, good to return on and until August 2d 
Tickets may be obtained at any ticket office or on board 
the steamers. 

Steamers return from Bar Harbor daily (except Sun- 
day),at 100 p m. Passengers arrive in Boston early next 
ee Statercoms with two berihs, $1 50 and 82 00 
each May Se ongamtes in advance. Breakfast and Sup- 
per, 50 cents each. Office onthe wharf at Bar Harbor, 
where staterooms may be engaged, or any information in 
regard to Railroads, or Steamboats, Expresses, Hotels, or 
Points of Interest, will be cheerfully furnished by officials 
in charge 

Arrangements have been made with the International 
Express Company to take trunks from dwellings at Prov 
idence, Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, Woonsocket, 
Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, and all other points 
south and west of Boston, at which they have offices, and 
deliver them at the hotel in Bar Harbor at 75 cents each 
us tourists the trouble of transfers and a saving 
Dn Con 


A Rare Opportunity 


For the purchase of property, —a “ Family Boardin 
School for Boys,” located in one of the most deligh 
ful and naeey N. E. towns, and easily accessible, by 
cars or steamboat. from several large cities. The 
Building is three stories, and contains 28 good s zed 
rooms, fitted > with all modern improvements for 
family and school by my ; will accommodate 20 
boarding pupils, and a large number of day scholars 
The grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, 
with fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden, 
This school is well established and liberally patron- 
ized, but may be largely increased by suitable effort, 
if desired. Said school property with carpets, cur- 
tains. school furniture, and fixtures, ete., will be sold 
for 218.000; terms of payment og. If sale is made 
before July 1st, a diseount from these figures will be 
made. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset Street, Boston. 


0 | be found for making astronomical observations, and clear explanations of the 


The Most Successful Text-Book on Ele- 
mentary Astronomy. 


A & T re) N O Vi FOR SCHOOLS AND 


GENERAL READERS. 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc.D., and GEORGE MORRIS PHII LIPS, Pu.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in i a 
Haverford College. West Chester, Pa. 2g 


“Well Condensed, well arranged, embodying all the latest discoveries.” 


EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS GIVEN IN ALL PRACTICAL CASES FOR OBSERVING THE CELES- 
TIAL PHENOMENA. CLEAR EXPLANATIONS, FRESHNESS OF MATTER. 


The Publishers take pleasure in stating that this work has proved a great success. It is in use in 
many of the best Academies and High Schools of the country. Philips-Exeter is among the Acade- 


mies using the book. 
“ One of the newest and best of modern text-books on Astronomy. It isa work complete, practical, and 


i schools, seminaries and academies. Explicit directions will 
modern, admirably suited for high and normal schools, semina SS ee the 


but comparatively few 


seasons, day and night, the phases of the moon, etc., such as every one notices, 
understand.”—New York School Journal. 


This book is handsomely illustrated, and bound in a new, attractive, and substantial manner. Copies 
will be sent to teachers, for examination, upon receipt of 75 cents. 
Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


M. V.CALVIN, B. K. BENSON, 


F. M. AMBROSE ‘Augusta, Ga. Austin, Texas. 


87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railway, 
— DIRECT LINE FROM 


Detroit, 
Teledo, 
Adrian, ’ 
Defiance, 
Ft. Wayne, 
Auburn, Peru, 
Logansport, 
Decatur, 
Mannibal, 
St. Louis, 
Lafayette, 
Attica, 
Danville, 
Florida, 
Bement, 
uaa 
Springfie 
Jacksonville, 
Mexico, 
Moberly, 
Chicago, 


SASH ROUTE 10 KANSAS CITY 


Teachers desiring to attend the Convention at Topeka in July, should areeasigut the facilities afforded 
by the Great Wabash Route to reach their destination comfortably and quickly. 


THROUCH SLEEPER, BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS. 


Train leaving Boston daily at 3 P. M. fromthe Fitchburg R. R. Depot has a Sleeper to St. Louis without 
change, running via Hoosae Tunnel, Suspension Bridge, and Detroit, arriving in St. Louis at 6.57 the sec- 
ond morning. The fastest time made between Boston and St. Louis. Trains leave St, Louis for Kansas City 
at 9.10 A. M., and 8.25 P. M. daily, making the trip in 12 hours. 

Reclining-chair Cars FREE on both trains, and Sleeping Cars on evening train. 

Train leaving acy 4 ev at 12.30 noon, thes in Kansas City next morning at 9.00, has Pulman Palace 
Sleeping Car, or Mann Boudoir Car, and Reclining Chair Cars FREE, running through without change. 

Another train, leaving Chicago at 9.00 P. M. daily, and arriving in Kansas City at 9.00 the next evening, 
has Woodruff Sleeper for the night ride, and elegant coaches during day. 

First-class Meals on Wabash Dining Cars. alf rates from all Wabash points. Further information 
can ve obtained from Ticket Agents on line of Wabash, or from 
J. J. Fowuer, E. P. Agt., J. A. GRANGER, Pass. Agt., C. SHEFHY, Can. Pass Agt., 

L. 8. MCCLELLAN, E. Travl. Agt., , Toledo, 0. 167 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
7 So. Merrick st., Philadelphia. | 4.M.BrecKENRIDGE, Cent. P.A., H. B. MCCLELLAN, Gen. E. Agt., 

+ A. Y. YANCEY, So. Pass. AMES SMITH, Gen. Trafc. Mangr., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 152 Walnut St., Cincinnati.’ St. Louis, Mo. of 
F. A. PALMER, G. A. P. D., E. P. WADE, Dist. Pass. Agt., F. CHANDLER, Gen. P. & T. Agt,. 

109 Clark St., Chicago. 69 So. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis Mo. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION {Meets at TOREKA. KANSAS, 
From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from_ Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Il., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at. 


Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 
all important trunk lines leading from the East. North and South, naturally forms the great national 


highwa vetween the 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


East, North, and 
No Change of Cars Chicago and Kansas City, 0 


<3 CHANGE OF CARS OF 
GLASS, and two 
trains a day each way, 
between 


Chicago & Kansas City, 
Chicago and St. Louis, 


AND 


St.Louis & KansasCity. 


PALACE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS, THE NEW- 
EST AND FINEST IN 
USE, FREE OF EXTRA 
| CHARGE ; PALACE DIN- 
ING CARS, and PULLMAN 
PALACE BUFFET SLEEP- 
ING CARS, are run on al 
through trains, 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For rates and 
full information, apply to any ticket agent in the United States or Canada, or call on or write to the follow- 


ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. 
CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agent, R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger Agent, 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


261 Broadway, New York City. 
W. W. LORD, Jr., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r Dept. 
117 North 4th Street, St; Louis, Mo.” 


514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
— OR TO — 


A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 

0 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’l Pass’r -_ Tkt Agt, 
ITCHELL’S ATLAS cz SUPERINTENDENTS, 
OF THE WORLD. a The next school year should find each teacher sup- 


4 | plied with THE ACHER’S AID to Schoolk 

Attendance, Single copy, 20 cents. poampe taken, 
J. M, BANNON, 

110 Hickory Springfield, Mass, 


and Tokeka, Kas., an 
the Great West. N 

Chicago and St. Louis, and 

St. Louls and Kansas City. 


NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. & 
WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 5 
No. 1036 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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| 
q one MADISON» Abe} \ 
Sioux Cy. Dubus 
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| 
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ja | 2. tae / or 
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“Colleges and Schoals. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
S trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 

4 PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

C College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. E.R. RUGGLES. 

TASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Eng.. Architecture, me yh and Nat. History. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. 


FOR LADIES. 
INSTITUTE. 


For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 

Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 

T ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 

L Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 

Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


N ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For eireular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. feacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


fj ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 

For particulars, address 
E. H. RussE Principal. 


Gur NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, ete., 
address Miss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For»catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


Ree ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


— 


HEMORRHOIDS 


(PILES) 


SAFELY, SPEEDILY CURED BY 


PALMER’S 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 


down to apie infancy, and suived to every cc- 
casion in which the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”’—Register, Springfield, Ill. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 
een years of age. 

‘We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and pay the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


if 30, you can go via the MONON RouTE, via Louis- 
Ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth dave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
Sippi swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
4 line to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MoNON RovuTE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon RoureE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
hati Southern Railways; Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 
ace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, phlets, 
ete., address E.O. MCCORMICK, General Northerr 
A jent Monon Route, Gark St., 

5.5 ene ‘assenger en 
183 Dearborn street. Chicago. ati 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for June is made of special 
interest by the engaging description of the erate 
crat of the Breakfast Table,” of his first visit to Eu- 
rope more than fifty iy ago. Dr. Holmes has 
written nothing for a long time more charming in 
or more characteristic. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton gives the first paper of his series, 

French and Engi sh,”’ which bids fair to be as inter- 
esting and valuable as his delightful book “ Round 
my House.” In these articles he will indicate the 
differences in manners and morals, modes of life and 
of thought, between the neighboring nations. George 
Frederic Parsons’ vigorous, clearly reasoned, and ex- 
tremely sensible paper on “ The Labor Question” is 
a timely contribution. John Fisk has another note- 
pb | article relating to the time of confusion and 
almost bankruptey succeeding the Revolutionary 
War. There are installments of Craddock’s “ In the 
Clouds” and Bishop's ‘‘ The Golden Justice,” and a 
good short story, “Sibyl the Savage,” by Mrs. Champ- 
ney. There are some excellent iterary articles, the 
most noticeable being Miss Preston’s admirable 
pever on “ Ouida.” he Contributors’ Club and 

ks of the Month complete a remarkable number, 
which fitly opens the sty -cighth volume of the mag- 
azine. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $4.00 
a year; 35 cents single numbers, 


— The galy number of the Magazine of Art con- 
tains an admirable paper by W. Holmden on “ Art in 
Greece,” which is a study of the conditions that made 
Greek art the marvel that it is. In interesting con- 
trast with this is the article on ‘Current Art,” show- 
ing both in its text and in its illustrations the great 
change in the aim, as well as in the execution, of art. 
There is an exquisite full-page picture of ‘ Doves,” 
from the painting by Alfred Seifert, one of the doves 
being a dove-like maiden. Nicholas Sobko writes of 
* Basil Peroff,” one of the prominent realistic paint- 
ers of Russia, the country which first gave birth to 
realists in both art and literature. The poetry is by 
Miss Robinson and Robert Louis Stevenson. Nature 
vies with art in the magazine in an interesting paper 
on * The St. John River.” The “Romance of Art” 
in this number is by F. Mabel Robinson, and treats 
of “ Holbein’s London.” The “Chronicle of Art” 
gives a good record for last month. Cassell & Co., 35 
cents a copy, $3.50 a year in advance, 


— The Quiver for midsummer opens with a “ Hymn 
of Summer,” by G. Weatherly, reminding us that 
after all summer is better than spring, and illustrated 
by a pretty picture of two “ fair types ” of the seasons 
in childhood and womanhood. ‘Another hymn, ‘ To 
Heaven I Lift Mine Eye,” is given with the music. 
Lord Brabazon, in a brief article, suggests that we 
can never have too many societies to look out for 
“The Welfare of Young Men.”’ “Scripture Lessons 
for School and Home,” and ‘‘ The Quiver Bible Class” 
are excellent. The illustrations for the descriptive 
articles on “‘ A Moravian Community,” Waltham 
Abbey,” and Mrs. Garnett’s “ Sunday on the York- 
shire Moors,” are particularly good. The “ Short 
Arrows” all hit the mark. Cassell & Co., New York. 


—‘ The Dwellings of the London Poor” are made 
the subject of a suggestive article inthe July number 
of Cassell’s Family Magazine, based upon informa- 
tion from a_ well-known worker among them. ‘“ The 
Garden in June ” is full of practical hints, and has 
an ideally pretty illustration. There are helpful sug- 
gestion about Dress and the Dinner Table,” and 
‘The Gatherer” teems with discoveries and inven- 
tions. John Stuart Blackie contributes some good 
eoeeee on “‘ Atheism,” and all the illustrations are 
pretty. 


— The opening article of the Southern Bivouae for 
July is an account by F. G. de Fontaine, of the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter. The illustrations are 
made from eg taken at the time. There is 
also an article on “ Old-Time Service,” by Major 
J. M. Wright, of General Buell’s staff, whose article 
po ig Point, published last year, was so well re- 
ceived. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the School-room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for Services 
rendered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HiRAM ORCUTT : 
Many thanks for your prompt and efficient help in 
presenting desirable moet our call. 
. E. SHE 


HER, A. M. 
Napa City, Col. 


Pres. Napa College. 
Montague Curl Clasp 
REATEST. 
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Teachers Wanted 


In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VA- 
CATION, acting as Agent for the NEw ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Write at once for terms. 


PIANO AND ORGAN PLAYING 
AT SIGHT Simple, Easy, Sure, Readily 


ce, ¢ can ull particulars free, 
& CO, 128 Nassau St,, New York, 


Send six cents for , and 

receive free, a costly box of goods 

iy whichwill help all, of either sex, 

more money right away than anrvthing else in thir 


tose, workers absolutely sure. 


Co,, Augusta, 


Geachers’ Agencies. | Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


i170 State 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as so many separate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN. ; NASHVILLE, TENN. ; BRUNS- 
WICK, GA. ; also branches in KANSAS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, and COLORADO. 

For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
wilremain “ incognito.” ther State Agents will be 
appotmted during the Summer. (Do not be misled ; 
we have no agency in Boston.) 

We have now () 1187 vacancies for fall. Our 
membership is 448. ye will accept 52 more members. 
Only the best teachers need apply. 

We have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal 
ships of country schools at $500, 

Board wrote us yesterday for a lady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. We 
have some High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


Street, 


Chicago, 
a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
calls for primary and intermediate teachers. 
Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the NV. £. Journal, and the NV. Y. Sch. Journal, 
CHICAGO, FEB. 15th, 1886. 
MR. ORVILLE BREWER:—IL take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year 840 from 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicagofor 
information I gave them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies. — MINNIE C, CHILDS, Art Teacher, 3754 
Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 

Rey. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presi- 
deney of Dakota pervert salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis ligh School, salary raised 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. HuLL of Detroit High Schooi, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a $1000 position in New York to the Superintend 
ency of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
, MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Forsian Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application blank. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 
W. D. KERR, | Managers, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Aster Place, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFuL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr QO. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Rome, GA., MARCH 10, 1885. 
During the past two fey I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers will do well to correspond with 
him. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South cannot afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow 5 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 


w? Ge 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 

Business Firms. rs. A. D. C 

snaeal 329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our Uesrersry for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Iowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 206 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 
WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D., Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER, State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


In a large and progressive [Colo.] City, which could 
not be replaced for $50.000, is offered for$35.000; on 
easy terms. The Buildings are of brick, and well 
adapted to Day and Boarding School, and has 
accommodations for 175 pupils, wiht sleeping capac- 
ings is de and healthy. y immediately 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E, Bureau of Education, 


8 Bomerset Strect, Boston, 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies Paying 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 17 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

E. AVERY, 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


H. ILESSE’S 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 
12 KE. 17th Street, New Work City. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional cireles warrants the assertion that we can help 
pe teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
nh some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T: ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly ‘previted for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers wmyees with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials, 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


569 tf 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 


cation form sent free, 
A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in Wrst and 
SouTH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION FEE 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, .. . . Chicago, Il. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


JERSEY Crry, Sept. 6th, 1885. 
Cc. W. Bardeen, Esq., 

My DEAR Sir : —As we interest- 
ed you in our school matters, it 
may gratify you to know that we 
elected as follows: A. W. Edson, 
Attleboro, Mass., Supt. of Schools ; 
A. B. Poland, Ilion, N. Y., Princi- 
pal of High School. Wethank you 
sinceresy avr two or three telegrams, and two very 
valuable, carefully written, discriminating letters. 
We have both gentlemen in the city already — both 
have commenced work to the satisfaction of all. 
Again thanking op for the suggestion, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. WALKER, Prest. Board of Education. 


DON’T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 
For circulars, application blank, specimen photo- 


Syracuse, N. ¥. 


graph, ete., send stamp to address as above. Send 
also for Catalogue of Books on Pedagog;, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No, 25. 


VOLUME Il. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


SERIES. 
NOW READY. 


A History of Education. 


By F. V. N. PAINTER, of Roanoke College, Va. 


A work of great practical value to every teacher, as it exhibits the 
progress of the past more fully and impar ially than any 
viewed from the standpoint of the history of civilization, 


and religious conditions of each country. 
PRICE, 


Sent, post 
Reading Circles, etc. 


edagogical principles, labors, and 
y work yet published. The history of education, 


s traced in its relation with the social, political, 


$1.50. 


id, on receipt of price. Special terms made on class-supplies, to Normal Classes, Teachers 


D. APPLETON & CO, Pablishers, New Yor 


k, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.235 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


pher, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“Tf you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series _be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustratec 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Pablishers, 
111 & 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


—— AGENCY FOR—— 
atENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johnsen’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. Itis complete 
in8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 


can earn $75 a week. 


FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFPF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ALSU MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 


the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 


They consist of both Solids 


CLARK & M AYN ARD 771 Broadway, | are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
’ beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 


PURLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders; 
Leighton’s Hi«tery of Rome 


Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessous in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene ; 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, ~ 


Chicago Agency, 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 

the correct t ‘or! 


e, and especially at the outset. 
or cotetesse and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park 8St., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 


MONROE'S READERS, 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 
CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 


24 Frankiin St., Boston. ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used in Actual Business). 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 
Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 


Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NOW READY. 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes dun ae recueillies et mises en 


ordre par A. de Rougemont. 


An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 


French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail pestpasd, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 

rice, Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 

ork. spectus mailed free. eow 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


Dunton & Scribner's (1849-85), 
ds 


Bartholomew’s Drawing Books (1866- 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
nguage Tablets, for Supplemen Wo 

Number Tablets, for upplomentary Work in Arith- 

metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 
Howard's Practical Series tn Arithmetic, 
Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s First Lessons tn Physlology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books, lu three numbers 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107Chambers St., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


Cc. L. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1885 — 1886. 


REQUIRED READINGS. — 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
HISTORY AND 
Barnes’ History of Rome. By J. Dorman Steele, $1.00 
Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman History. Pap.  .10 
Preparatory Latin Course in English. By W. C. 

Wilkinson, D.D., (not required to be read by 
PHILOSOPHY, SCI 
Political Economy. By George M. Steele, D.D. | .60 | 


AND 


PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38S Bromfield St., Boston. 
LITERATURE. 
the Classes of ’86 and’ 
Coleg Latin Course in English. By W. C. Wil- 
A Day in Ancient Rome. By E. 8. Shumway. .50 
ENCE, AND ART. 
Human Nature. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Paper. .20 


GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Pomegranates fro lish @ 5 
nates m sajEng arden. Robert 


- 


each. 


The Biblein the XIXth Century. By L. T. Town- 
send, D.D. Paper, - - o- - .30 

In His Name. By Edward Everett Hale. Paper, .30 
Total cost to members, .. . $5.50. 


Chautauqua Spare-Minute Course.—Courses Nos. 1, 2. 3 
Each course costs a dollar. A certificate is given for the Riles of ath eee pr 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anp H. E. HOLT. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 
The Leading Cities of the Country. 

INCLUDING _. 
NEW YORK CITY BROOKLYN 
(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). (Adopted June 17, 1885). 
Also in use in a large number of leading 
NoRMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES. Etc. 


Specimen Pages from the Readers and Charts 
Matled Free. Correspondence is invited. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, 


Wo. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


DeGRAFTE’sS 
Development Lessons. 


By Prof. E. V. DeGRAFF and Miss M. H. SMITH. 


Adopted by the Chautauqua Teacher’s 
Reading Union. 
Arrauged in Five Parts, as follows: 
L. Fifty Lessons on the Senses, Size, Form, Place, 
Plants, and Insects. 
Il. Quiney School Work. 
ILI. Lessons on the Science and Art of Teaching 
Common School Studies. 
IV. School Gevernment. 
Vv. “The New Departure in the Quincy Schools.” 
By Chas. Francis Adams, Jr. 
Handsomely Bound and [lilustrated. 
Price by mail. $1.20. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
. E. Agt. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
R "s Le im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, -.70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. §8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


TEACHERS 


And others interested, are reminded that DITSON 4 
C€0., publish many attractive things in the way of 


Music for Commencement and Exhibitions, 


And call special attention to their pretty, 
easy, and very musical 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


Which are most appropriate for summer, 


A Merry Company or Cadets’ Picnic, (35 cts.) 
ust ont). by Co tin Coe. Easy and brilliant. 
ill please the boys by its pretty military charac- 
ter. 
School Festival, (25 cts.) by ©. J. Allen, is a pretty 
picture of school life, such as children always like. 
uarrel (32 cts.) by Schoeller. 
orest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) by N. B. Sargent. 
‘Twin Sisters, (40 cts.) by Saroni. 
Mour in Fairy Land, (50 cts.) by Schoeller. 
Festival of the Rose, (25cts.) by J. C. Johnson. 
The above five Cantatas are quite “at home” in 
flower time, may be learned ina very few days, 
may be given in the best_ style with the aid of a 
few bushes and flowers for decoration, and add 
so decidedly to the pleasure of the last days of 
school as to be well worth the trouble of learning 
and giving. 
Pupils of the higher schools may be disposed to 
try the beautiful 
New Flower Queen, (60 c.) by G. F. Root; or even 


The Haymakers, ($1.00) by the same author. 
Send at any time for lists and information|to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


LEADERS 


Are aware of the fact that the greatest musical need 


of the choir is good, mew Scripture and Hymn 
Anthems for opening, clesing, and occasional use. 
This need the’*MusicaLVisirox’’ proposes to supply 


EVERY MONTH. 


It will have in each number enough 


Choice Anthems and Choir Pieces 


to last a choir until the next issue. In addition to 
this, there will be a number of fine Organ Volun- 
taries, while in the reading department will be 
found the usual assortment of Sketches,Stories, 
Essays, and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 


In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy will be mailed to any 
address for 10 cents. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH 


CINCINNATI, O. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 
Days and Loft. 
ay’s Phychology, cs, Esthetics, 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 
(4 vols. ready) 
ireland’s Pocket Clastical Dictionary, - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus and Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Liius. - 2.00 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - . 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, . 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Booting, 
of Atiases. (14 vois.), Tbe. to 
nam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - : 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, -« - = 1.55 
The Klementary Science Series bs vols. 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1.25 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the pablishers 


_ CHEMICAL TEXT - BOOKS. 


Manual of Introduetory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwelland Brewman. - -_ $1. 

Manual o Analysis, Quali- 
tative and Quantitative. - - - 2. 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analy- 
sis. By Prof. C. W. Elliot and Prof. F. H. 
Storer. Revised by Prof. W. R. Nichols. 1.50 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
eow 23 Murray Street, New York. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps go many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. 


Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
IRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 


00 | Worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 


application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


50 Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Sept. Isr. 


McGUFFEY’S 


_The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Warr, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
school education. _For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Introduction price, $1.50. 


WORD LIST. 


More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in Jessons 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION, OSWECO, N. Y. JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


The Colleve t.as been removed from 
lar will be sont to applicants by AMHEBST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N, The Ciren- 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 
Por Board, sooms, and Rail oad Fares, addrew HON, 4, 0, MATTOON, Oswego, 


as found in the successive lessons inthe books, Pronunciation indicated by diacritical 
marks; the words divided into syllables; silent letters cancelled and accented 
syllables marked. 16mo, 80 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 28 Bond St., New York, 


c. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent. 8 Hawley &St.. Boston, Mass. 
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